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OMITLAN, A PREHISTORIC CITY IN MEXICO. 
BY WILLIAM NIVEN. 


The ruined city of Omitlan is in the State of Guerrero, 
‘which lies between 16° 10/ and 18° 47’ N. Nat., and 97° 55’ 
and 102° 15’ W. Long. (Greenwich). The southern bound- 
ary of the State is the Pacific Ocean, and its principal port 
is Acapulco. 

The ruins are on the eastern outskirt of a region which 
covers about 6,000 square miles, to the northwest of the 
capital, Chilpancingo. This city I visited five years ago 
while travelling in Guerrero in quest of minerals, and saw at 
the Governor's palace a collection of antiquities, including 
idols of stone, domestic utensils, war implements, articles of * 
personal adornment of jade, jasper, diorite, onyx, obsidian, 
and even rockcrystal. These objects, I was told, came from 
the neighborhood of the Indian village of Xochipala. I 
visited the place and the chief of the pueblo showed me many 
articles like tho:e in the Governor’s palace. 

When I returned to New York I saw the president of the 
American Museum of Natural History, Mr. Morris K. Jesup 
and described to him the interesting antiquities I had seen 
at Chilpancingo and Xochipala. He immediately agreed to 
defray the expenses of a forty days’ trip through the coun- 
try. I visited Xochipala again, accepted the Indian chief's 
offer to furnish me with a guide, and brought back with me 
more than four hundred archeological objects, which are 
now on exhibition at the American Museum of Natural 
History, and comprise the Jesup Collection of Mexican 
Antiquities. 

I had seen enough to satisfy me that I had made a discov- 
ery of great archeological importance and I began negotia- 
tions with the Mexican Government for the right to explore 
the State of Guerrero for antiquities. These negotiations 
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were prolonged and were still going on when I left New 
York in July, 1896, for a more extended survey of the ruins. 
I was kindly received by the Chief of Xochipala and furnished 
with guides and workmen. The first indications of the ruins 
were observed about half a day’s journey west-of the village. 
We came upon foundations of buildings, then upon walls 
three or four feet high of structures, which measured from 
40 to 100 feet square, and pitched our tent on the top ofa 
hill ina temple with clearly defined walls 300 by 200 feet. 
In the center was an altar of solid masonry 15 feet square at 
the base, in good preservation, and nearly 20 feet high. At 
each corner the foundations and part of the walls of circular 
towers 6 feet thick were plainly visible. Photographs were 
obtained at various points, but owing to the trees and 
thick tropical underbrush it was difficult to show the altar 
and temple as they really appeared. Resuming our search, 
we travelled over ruins.every few hundred feet for six miles. 
On the following night we camped at another temple and 
took several interesting photographs. A trench was dug, 
and in one of the altars we found a plaster wall, and on the 
plaster floor an abundance of beads and broken pottery and 
two diorite celts or chisels. After travelling six hours west 
over ruins at nearly every step, and crossing the great bar- 
ranca of Xilitlahco, we finally reached the western boundary 
of the ruined city. 

The first excavation revealed the ruins ‘of a building 
erected with unusual skill, the stones having been cut in 
equal dimensions, about 18 x 12 x 10 inches. We found 
ourselves in a circular chamber filled with dust and fragments 
of timber which crumbled at the touch, and with broken 
plaster painted a brilliant red and white. The pigment 
must have been of excellent quality. Mixed with this debris 
were large boulders and gravel. In the centre we were sur- 
prised to find human bones, and a perfect skeleton of what 
has been pronounced by Dr. Wortman, of the American 
Museum of Natural history, to be a Mexican dog. A pre- 
historic Mexican dog isanovelty. Professor F. W. Putman, 
of Harvard, is making a special study of the subject, and 
wonld like to have the whole skeleton which was found. 
The chamber was cleaned out, and on the floor were found 
large quantities of stone beads, idols, masks and heads of 
diorite. 

Travelling a mile south, we entered a mound from the 
east and west side, following a plaster floor, from which we 
picked up a number of beads of green jade and serpentine. 
A peculiarity of this jade has been noted, that no material 








‘with curious marking on the breast 
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of the same kind is found in Mexico. The jade of Australia 
and South America does not resemble the jade found in these 
Mexican ruins. Jade found in China does resemble it some- 
what, and the question is asked whether there ever was any 
connection between China and the ruined city. 

After a day’s ride almost due south, we found on the side 
of a steep hill a large cut stone, 7 feet x 2 feet, on which is 
carved the figure of an Indian, and near the summit two 
idols, one of which measured five feet in height. About ten 
miles east, at a place called Chalchiutepetl, ‘‘ The Hill of 
the Precious Stones,” we found the greatest number of green 
diorite and jade beads, also shell ornaments, a copper bell, 
dress ornaments, a seal of terta cotta, and a peculiar object 
resembling an Egyptian tear-bottle. Here we discovered 
two pyramids, one of them more than 60 feet high. The hill 
appeared to have been smoothed down and then faced with 
small cut stones about 8 x 6 x 4 inches. 

Some of the most interesting idols were found here ; one 
a symbol of fire, and on 
the face a striking expression of pain. They are all made 
of hard stone, diorite and jade. A tablet with hieroglyphics 
was found near this place, 3 feet 14 x I foot, and although 
much obliterated is an indication of what this interesting 
locality is likely to yield. 

About ten miles south we found a quantity of bone 
and shell beads, and within a space of 12 inches two dozen 
finely formed lance heads and two small masks. Close to 
these was a layer of human bones four to six inches thick 
and twenty feet in length. The skulls appeared perfect, but 
fell to pieces at the slightest pressure. The canine teeth 
seemed to have been ground flat. This deposit of bones 
could be plainly seen from the canon twenty-five feet below. 

Going north, we found most of the buildings buried. In 
one passageway on the divide there were two chambers filled 
with ashes, stones and pottery, and two green stone masks, 
and a mile south of this we came to a wall fourteen feet in 
height and two and a half feet thick. The material was 
limestone, and the mortar in some places was as hard as 
the stone. 

A day’s journey north brought us to the remains of an 
arch 30 feet high, and the foundation of an edifice covering 
several acres. In a mound not far off we uncovered the front 
wall of a building. Near the top were twelve stones shaped 
like sugar loaves, and laid side by side with the broad end 
projecting. We dug up heads of trachyte and jade, and 
many circular stones like grindstones. 
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Eight miles to the westward was found a temple with the 
extraordinary dimensions of 600 by 200 feet. After four 
days spent in digging at this place, we came upon a large 
olla, or jar, filled with mother-of-pearl objects. Many of 
these were in the form of fishes, and four were kingly heads, 
with a head dress. All were perforated. 

My survey extended over a space of several hundred square 
miles. The country was a succession of ridges and ravines, 
and every ridge was covered with ruined structures. Until 
additional excavations have been made, it would be idle to 
speculate regarding the inhabitants of the ruined city. But 
extensive research by an expedition which I expect to 
organize may settle many questions as to their identity. 


Reprinted from the Journal of the American Geographical Society. 





MYTHOLOGIC TOTEMS. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The patriarch Jacob, just before his death, called his sons 
together and prophesied their future destiny and that of 
the tribes that were to descend from them. In doing so he 
used certain symbols or emblems which were probably promi- 
nent in their tribal escutcheons, and made these the basis of 
his prophecy. The following is his language: ‘‘Judah isa 
lion’s whelp ;” ‘‘The Scepter shall not depart from Judah 
until Shiloh come ;” ‘‘Issachar is a strong ass couching down 
between two burdens;” ‘‘ Dan shall be a serpent by the way, 
an adder in the path ;”‘‘ Naphtali is a hind let loose ;” 
‘« Joseph isa fruitful bough, even a fruitful bough by a well ;” 
‘*Benjamin shall raven as a wolf, in the morning he shall 
devour the prey and at night divide the spoils.”—Genesis, 
Chapter 48:8, 14, 17, 21, 22, 27. In these expressions, we 
have a series of word pictures which clearly portray the 
characteristics of the different tribes, their history, as 
well as a description of the geographical localities which 
they occupied. How the patriarch came to use this lan- 
guage is a mystery, but there may have been a kind of 
picture language prevalent in the patriarchal age which he 
used to designate the traits of each one of his children, and 
to show that the history of each one of the tribes which 
should descend from them, would partake of these traits. It is 
known that at a very early time significant names and emblems 
were given to individuals, and that these were transmitted to 
the children, and as their posterity increased, they became 
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tribal emblems. There were also dreams which were pro- 
phetic, and it may be that the patriarch in his dreams saw 
the emblems which belonged to the different sons, and in 
them read the history of the tribes which should be raised 
up from them. Whatever the explanation is, the passages 
furnish a good illustration of a custom which was common 
among the uncivilized races, and is still prevalent among the 
aborigines of America, namely: the custom of giving the 
names of animals and plants to the children, and making 
these serve as emblems of the-clan or tribe.* 

In most of the tribes these names were given by the 
mother, or rather were taken from the clan to which the 
mother belonged, and were transmitted by a fixed law, for 
the children by the law of matriarchy, always belonged to 
the clan of the mother, and carried the name and emblem 
of that clan. It was in this way that the clan, tribal and 
family names first appeared. They were not names which 
were taken from the employments, occupations, or trades, 
nor were they names which were descriptive of personal ex- 
ploits or incidents such as some of the Indians have borne, 
nor were they arbitrary nick names which were given to 
describe the characteristics of the individual, but they were 
ancestral names and resemble in this respect surnames which 
are now extant. The main difference between the historic 
and prehistoric surnames was that the latter were always the 
names of animals which were regarded as ancestors, while in 
historic times, surnames were derived from occupations, etc. 

Occasionally there wasa name which was altogether private, 
and which might be called the dream name for it was the 
name of some animal which appeared to the individual in a 
dream. These dreams came after long fasting, and were 
the result of the hidden exercises of the mind which would 
naturally occur before the initiation of warriors. When the 
vision of some animal appeared, the young man felt himself 
prepared for his initiation as a warrior, and as he presented 
himself for the rite he would take the skin of the animal or 
some figure of it as a.personal fetich or charm and would 
join the society which bore the name of the animal that had 








1Among certain tribes there was a change from matriarchy to patriarchy. In such 
cases thechildren took the name of the father's clan and bore the emblem or sign which 
belonged to the father. 

Maj. J. W. Powell holds that matriarchy prevailed among the people who were in 
the status of savagery but changed to patriarchy when they reached the status of bar- 
barism. See 15th Annual Report of Bu. Ethnology Intro, He also gives the name 
clan to a group of people reckoning kinship in a female line; the name of gens toa 
group of people reckoning kinship in the maleline. When tribes unite in confederacies, 
artificial kinship is established as a legal fiction, and the members of one tribe know 
the members of another tribe by the artificial emblem, which they wear, and address 
them by kinship terms. Adopted members are given artificial kinship, and have the 
same rights as those who are born intoclans or tribes. 
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MYTHOLOGIC AND ANIMAL TOTEMS—From CAT.Lin’s INDIANS. 


Catlin says these symbolic writings or totems are found recorded on rocks and trees, 
also on robes and wigwams, and are very numerous. 
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appeared to him.’ In this way there arose a system of reli- 
gion which was very wide-spread and very powerful among 
all the hunter tribes of America which was called totemism. 

Now it is to this totemism that we shall devote the present 
chapter. 

I. We shall begin with a description of the system and 
the new kinship introduced by it. 

(1) There were two kinds of kinship, the natural and arti- 
ficial. The natural was that system which led to giving the 
names and emblems of the mother or father to the children, 
but the artificial was that which introduced into all the to- 
temistic tribes a new relationship which transcended kin- 
ship according ‘to the flesh.. According to totemism, every 
male person must marry outside of his clan. The children 
which were born belonged to the clan of their mother and 
took the name of her clan rather than that of the father. 
There were a few tribes, like the Dakotas for instance, in 
which the law of matriarchy was changed to patriarchy, and 
the children in that case took the name of the father but 
it was generally the mother who gave the name. The name 
was taken always from some animal, and generally from one 
that abounded in the region. 

(2) This relationship which came from history and from re- 
ligion, dated back to the time when the different tribes weré 
clans of one tribe, and so were descended from a common 
ancestor. The power of religion and regard for ancestry, 
led the people to value the archaic hinship as more binding 
upon the families than the rel: ationship Ww hich then existed. 





1 Miss Alice Fletcher says: The Indian’s religion is saiiei of as a nature and animal 
worship. Careful inquiry and observation fail to show that the Indian actually wor- 
shiped the objects. More faith is put in the ritual, and a careful observance of forms 
than in any act of self denial in its moral sense, as we understand it. The claim of rela- 
tionship is used to strengthen the appeal. 


? The name was derived from an Ojibwa word which signifies tribe or family, but 
brings to view a system which was very wide-spread and very powerful, especially among 
the hunter tribes. It was in fact the system according to which nearly all aboriginal 
tribes were organized, and which also embodied their tribal his tory and regulated their 
tribal customs, but itself arose out of their mythology and especially out of their cos- 
mic myths. In the east it was called animal worship and the name animal tribe was 
given to those who practiced it. In America the term totemism is used, for it brings up 
the thought of the peculiar relationship which was involved, and dismisses the idea of 
worshiping animals which is very subordinate, if it existed at all. There was a rever- 
ence for animals inasmuch as certain animals were regarded as ancestors of the tribes, 
a few were also regarded as mythologic beings who were both “Culture heroes and 
Creators." These emblems or figures were very prominent in the * bark records” and 
picture owe 


°Mr.J ©. Dorsey says: “The Dakotas have animal names for their gentes and 
tribal or clan taboos. Each man has his personal taboo and his personal name. The 
personal names give the color of the animal. Some of their names suggest myths.’ 
Vien, eee personal names. Amer. Anthropologist for July, 1890.) 

Walter Fewkes says: **Among the Tusayans names of animals have the preference 
over plants, there being 46 of the first and 21 of the Jatter. It is natural that gentes 
named from horned animals, foxes, coyotes and wolves, should go together. But why 
the ants should be associated with the horn people is not so clear unless we trace it 
back to the history of their migration. 

Captain Bourke says: “ If clan names were originally topographical this does not 
militate against the idea that to the mind of the American savage the animals have 
alw ays been gods, and in some vague way connected with the mystery of human crea- 
tion. 
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(2) It was a fraternity which ran through the different 
tribes of a stock or confederacy, and which brought together 
all of the clans which bore the same animal name and had 
the same totem, and made them brothers. 


To illustrate: The Iroquois, who dwelt in New York, were composed of 
five tribes, each tribe was divided into ten or twelve clans named after animals 
—the wolf, bear, beaver, turtle, deer, snipe, heron and hawk, The tribes 
lived in the different parts of the state, and each tribe had its own council 
house, head chief, sachems and specific territory. They were named and situ- 
ated as follows: Beginning at the east, Mohawks, called ‘‘ The Shield,” next 
the Onondagas, called ‘‘ Name-Bearer,” Oneidas, ‘‘The Great Tree,” Cay- 
ugas, ‘‘ The Great Pipe,” Senecas, ‘‘ The Door-Keeper,” as they were the per- 
petual keepers of the door of the ‘‘long house.” ! 

A person who belonged to the wolf clan could travel along the trail which 
led from tribe to tribe, and would find the members of the wolf clan ready to 
receive him and protect him, and give hima home among them as if he was 
their own brother, as they were brothers according to an archaic fraternity 
and bore the same fraternal emblem. 

There was also an emblem which every one carried about his person which 
indicated the clan to which he belonged, This may have consisted in the pic- 
ture of an animal inscribed upon an amulet, or it may have consisted in the 
fashion of cutting the hair, making the moccasins, or wearing apparel, or of 
ornamenting the person or tattooing the face. Whatever the emblem was, it 
was equivalent to a coat of arms, and was a native heraldry. This heraldry 
was recognized everywhere as significant of a totemistic brotherhood. It was 
supplemented often times by sign language, for each tribe had a name which 
could be expressed by signs. 

The Pawnee, whose clan totem is the wolf is seen in a plate given by Cat- 
lin, holding up the hand and fingers so as to show the wolf's ears. Among the 
Hurons and Dakotas the manner of cutting the hair was such as to make the 
head at once suggestive of the animal or bird whose totem the person carried, 
The tuft over the forehead and back of the head and ears resembling the 
wings, head and tail of the eagle, showed that the person belonged to the 
eagle clan. The ridge of hair which was left on the crown, resembling the 
back of the buffalo, showed that the person belonged to the buffalo clan. 

Among the Haidas of the North West Coast the figure of the squid, or 
frog, or cod, or sculpin, the double figure of the wolf tattooed upon the arms, 
legs, breast, or back or shoulders of the man and woman would indicate the 
clan or tribe to which they belonged. 

This heraldry was equivalent to that which belonged to the royal families 
of Europe, and with some of the tribes symbolizec the genealogy of the family 
and the exploits and traditional history. It was as much a sign of fraternity 
as the pins, badges and other symbols which are worn by the members of the 





‘Mr. L. H. Morgan says: ‘All the members of the same gens whether Mohawks, 
Oneidas. Onondagas, Cayugas or Senecas were brothers and sisters to each other, in 
virtue of their descent from the same common ancestor, and were recog nized as such. 
Three of the gentes, wolf, bear and turtle were common to five tribes. The deer, snipe 
and hawk were common to three tribes.—Ancient Society, p. 133. 
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various secret societies and college fraternities, but introduced a brotherhood 
which was stronger and more sacred than that which came from these societies. * 


(4) According to Mr. Morgan, there were two changes. 
First. The change of descent from the female line to the 
male line. Second. The change of inheritance of the 
property of the deceased member from the clan or gens in 
the collective capacity to the agnatic kindred, and finally to 
the man’s children.* Yet there were certain rights and privi- 
leges which inhere in the system. These were as follows: 
(a) The right of electing chiefs. (4) The right of inheritance 
of the property of deceased members. (c) The right of be- 
stowing names upon members and adopting strangers into 
the gens. (dad) The right of help, defense and redress of in- 
juries. (¢) Right to a common burial place and a share in 
religious ceremonies. (f/f) Right to a representation in 
council of the gens. (g) Obligation not to marry in the 
gens. Allthese rights and privileges were enjoyed by those 
who bore the clan emblém. The totem which he carried on 
his person brought an obligation on the clan which bore the 
same totem to defend him. They were all brothers, not by 
kinship, but by religion. 

(5) In some tribes the communistic system prevailed? The 
families and persons which belonged toa particular clan had 
a share of the food which was to be had, whether it was in 
his own family or in some other family. The supply was to 
the clan rather than to the household. This did not always 
exist, for there were tribes where the family lived separate, 
and had its provisions separate, but it was very common. In 
such a case the totem may be said to have brought the pro- 
vision to each person. 

(6) The inheritance of landed property was in the clan. 
There was no property in severalty among the uncivilized 
tribes. The property and effects of the mother passed to her 
children, and in default of them, to her sister’s children, but al- 
ways remained inthe clan. This is the case among the Algon- 
quins. Among the Lagunas the land is held in common as 
the property of the community, but after a person cultivated 
a lot he had a personal claim to it which he could sell to any 
one of the community. Among the Iroquois the property 
was hereditary in the gens. Consequently, children took 





1Mr. Morgan, who was initiated by the Iroquois, says: ‘*The gens embraced all 
such persons as trace their descent from a supposed common ancestor through females. 
The evidence of the fact was the possession of a common gentile name. It does not in- 
clude all the descendants of a common ancestor, but all who bear the name are entitled 
to the totem. The gentile organization originated in the period ef savagery, endured 
through the three sub-periods of barbarism, and finally gave way when the tribe at- 
tained to civilization and the land and property took the place of kinship. 
2? See Ancient Society, p. 74. 
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nothing from their fathers, but inherited their mother’s 
effects. ’ 

(7) The history * of the clans is thus given by the totem. 
It appears that the different tribes grew up together and 
bore the names of a common ancestry, as the animal names 
of the clans were repeated in every tribe. This, to be sure, 
varied in the different tribes, for there were in some of the 
clans, or gentes, sub-gentes, which took other names. There 
were also clans which became incorporated in certain tribes, 
and these introduced certain emblems or totems. Still, 
even witn this confusion the history of the tribe could be 
traced in the totems. 

(8) The government of the clan was influenced by, to- 
temism. The office of sachem or civil chief is hereditary in 
the gens, but elective among the members. Each gens had 
the power to depose as well as elect its chiefs. 

Carver says of the Dakotas: ‘‘ The office of sachem, or clan elder, passes 
from brother to brother, or from uncle to nephew. That of war-chief was be- 
stowed asa reward of merit and was not hereditary. The sachem has more 
immediate management of civil affairs. His assent is necessary to all treaties.” ® 

Among the Winnebagos the sons of a deceased chief were not always eli- 
gible, for on thé death of a chief his sister’s son succeeds him in preference to 
his own son. + 

‘* A practice was common among certain tribes, such as the Shawnees, 
Miamis, Sauks and Foxes, of naming children into the gens. This would en- 
able a son to succeed his father in office, and enable the children to inherit the 
property from the father. The father had no control over the question of 
naming thechildren. It was left by the gens to certain persons, most of them 
matrons, who were to be consulted when children were to be named, with 
power to determine the name to be given.” ® 


Herrera remarks of the Mayas: ‘‘ They were wont to 
observe their pedigrees very much, and therefore thought 
themselves all related and were helpful to one another. They 
did not marry any that bore the same name as their father. 
This was looked upon as unlawful.” ° 

‘‘The Laguna Pueblo Indians are organized in gentes with 
descent in the female line. Each town is divided into tribes 
or families, and each of these groups is named after some 
animal, bird, herb, tree, plant, or one of the four elements. 
Some are called bear, deer, rattlesnake, corn, wolf and 








1See Ancient Society, p. 153. 
?It was a totemistic history, rather than a genealogical or tribal, inasmuch as every 
clansman began his history at the time he was initiated and received his new name 
The experience in the dreams may be compared to conversion in modern times, for it 
was always very remarkable. 
See Ancient Society, p. 155. 
+See Ancient Society, p. 157. 
5 Ancient Society, p. 169. 
® This shows that patriarchy existed among the Mayas. 
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water. The children are of the same tribe, (gens) as their 
mother.” 

There are many other characteristics to the totem system 
but those which have been spoken of will show how power- 
ful and far-reaching it was. 

II. We therefore turn from these to speak of the relation 
of totemism to the native mythology. Here let us say 
that there was a native mythology in America which was as 
varied and interesting as that which prevailed in Scandinavia, 
India, or even in classic lands. 

This mythology had not reached the stage w here personal 
divinities were recognized and myths invented to celebrate 
their exploits, nor had it reached that stage where the nature 
powers and heavenly bodies were deified, or at any rate, to no 
such extent as they were in the Far East, though there were 
certain myths that celebrated the exploits of the mountain 
divinities, and others represented the nature powers as hu- 
manized divinities. The chief peculiarities of American myth- 
ology was that it abounded with animal divinities and rung 
the changes as to the exploits of these, viewed as personal 
beings or as humanized animals. 

It is interesting to go over the different parts of the conti- 
nent to see how the animals were deified and made to repre- 
sent supernatural beings. 

It would seem as if the whole sky and earth, and even the 
waters under the earth were filled with the imaginary beings 
who bore the animal form and yet had human attributes. 
This can be accounted for on the ground that totemism was 
the prevailing religion and the myths were about the animals 
which were worshipped as totems. It is in this way that the 
early history of totemism was transmitted and the meaning 
and object of the totems were made known. This gives to 
the mythology a very great value, inasmuch as it shows that 
the origin of totemism was in mythology, and the myths 
were the chief means of preserving the totems. The follow- 
ing classification of the myths is interesting on this account: 

1. There were myths about the animals which were regarded as ancestors 
which would make those animals very sacred to the clan, for they were 
repeated at the fireside and in the hearing of the children until they be- 
came as househoid words and the animal ancestors seemed realities. 
2. There were creation myths, which also perpetuated the same system, as the 
great creator or first ancestor, or culture hero, often bore an arimal name 
and was represented under the animal semblance. 3. There were myths 
also which gave the idea of protection to the people, for they were full of 
marvelous exploits of the great animal who was regarded as the ancestor of 
the clan, or tribe, or village, or individual, and these exploits were a pledge 
of security to those who bore the totem oremblem. 4. There were also 
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myths which perpetuated the history of a tribe. Sometimes these myths 
carry the tribe back to their original home or starting place, and show 
how, when and where they received their first totems and how they changed 
them during their migration. 5. There were myths which showed the own- 
ership that came from inheritance, as the totem of the individual or family 
was placed upon every utensil, weapon, keepsake and article of furniture 
that belonged to the individual, and became a kind of monogram. 6. There 
were myths perpetuated by the secret societies, which made known the 
migrations of the tribes and at the same time predicted the future state 
of the persons who were initiated. Among the Ojibwas, the first degree 
of the initiation was full of the symbols of creation, but as the candidate 
went on through the different degrees the different animal# which repre- 
sented the clan totems were found to guard the entrance. The bear spirit 
guarding the first degree, the wolf the second, etc. The candidate must ~ 
pray and make offerings of tobacco that the spirits should drive the male- 
volent spirits away from the opening and that the entrance to the degree 
might be open to him. Serpent spirits were the evil manitous who opposed 
progress, but if the prayers and feasts were sufficient the largest serpent 
raised his body so as to form an archsothat the candidate might pass on 
his way while the four smaller serpents moved to either side of the path. 
In the second degree the candidate personated the bear spirit and was 
identified with the totem. 7. There were also myths concerning the “jour- 
ney of the soul” among certain tribes. These were very significant, and 
yet were connected with the totem system. 

Illustrations of these different kinds of myths might be 
given, but we shall content ourselves with a few of the picto- 
graphs which have been preserved, and the interpretations 
of them which have been furnished. 

Schoolcraft has spoken of some of the totems of the Dako- 
tas, and has given a plate which is quite significant. On this 
we see, first, four ‘*gods of the water,” represented under the 
figure of animals (3, 4, 5 and 6) with lightning darting from 
their heads, with the principal god near them (7). In the 
picture the circle represents the sea which surrounds the 
earth. It has four passages (II) across it, representing 
the doors through which the gods go out into the world. 
‘The dotted line shows the migration route. Another picto- 
graph shows the god of the forest, under the figure of an 
owl (12) perched upon a tree; at the foot of the tree is the 
home of the ‘‘god;” on either side of him are the eagle and 
hawk (14), which are his guards or sentinels. One of the 
gods of thunder (15) is also represented, which is an enemy 
of the god of the forest. Another pictograph represents 
the six gods of the thunder, with thunderbolts in one hand 
and the rain falling from the other. The gods have square 
heads, with four points or peaks above the square to repre- 
sent the four quarters of the sky. Another picture represents 
the ‘*goddess of war,” with battle-ax in one hand and four 
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rings on the arms. Above the figure is an arch representing 
the sky. These were the mythologic totems of the Dakotas. 
Those of the Iroquois can be seen on the ‘‘bark records.” 

An interpretation of certain mythologic totems has also 
been given by Catlin. There were four articles of great ven- 
eration and importance. These were four sacks of water made 
from a buffalo’s skin, sewed together in the form of a large 
tortoise. These four tortoises contained water from the four 
quarters of the world. Their principal actors were eight 
men, with the entire skins of buffalos thrown over their 
backs, the horns, hoofs and tails remaining on their bodies 
in a horizontal position, enabling them to imitate the actions 
of the buffalo, whilst they were looking out of its eyes as 
through a masque. The bodies of these men were chiefly 
naked, and all painted in the most extraordinary manner, 
with the nicest adherence to exact similarity, their limbs, 
bodies and faces being in every part covered either with 
black, red or white paint. . Each one of these strange char- 
acters had also a lock of buffalo’s hair tied around his ankles 
in his right hand a rattle, and a slender white rod or staff, 
six feet long, in the other, and carried on his back a bunch 
of green willow boughs about the usual size of a bundle of 
straw. These eight men being divided into four pairs, took 
their positions on the four different sides of the curb or big 
canoe, representing thereby the four cardinal points; and 
between each group of them, with the back turned to the 
big canoe, was another figure, engaged in the same dance, 
keeping step with them, with a similar staff or wand in one 
hand and a rattle in the other, and (being four in number) 
answering again to the four cardinal points. The bodies of 
these four young men were chiefly naked, with no other 
dress upon them than a beautiful kilt around the waist, 
made of eagle quills and ermine, and very splendid head 
dresses made of the same materials. Two of these figures 
were painted entirely black, with pounded charcoal and 
greese, whom they called the ‘‘firmament, or night ;” and the 
numerous white spots which were dotted all over their bodies, 
they called ‘‘stars.” The other two were painted from head 
to foot as red as vermilion could make them. These, they 
said, represented the day, and the white streaks which were 
painted up and down over their bodies, ‘‘ghosts which the 
morning rays were chasing away.” 

III. This leads us to take up the classification of the 
totems. It will be understood that there were several kinds 








1The plate representing these may be seen in another part of this volume. 
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of totems, all of which are suggestive of mythology, or at 
least of religious customs and superstitions. The following 
embraces nearly all classes and a description of the 
offices which they filled: First. The clan totem. This was 
generally received from the mother, though in the tribes 
that had reached the patriarchal age, it was received from 
the father.t- Second. The tribal totem, common to all the 
members of a tribe to the exclusion of other tribes. Third. 
The individual totem, belonging to an individual and not 
passing to his descendants. Fourth. The village totem, 
common to all the residents. of the village, generally 
derived from the chief of the village. Fifth. The phratry 
totem, common to all the members of a phratry or sub-divis- 
ion of a tribe, and derived from some former tribal division. 
Sixth. The sub-gens totem, called by Fraser the split totem. 
Seventh. The mythologic’ totem. 

(1) ‘*The clan totem was reverenced by a body of men and 
women who called themselves by the name of the totem, be- 
lieved themselves to be of one blood, descendants of a com- 
mon ancestor, bound together by common obligations to each 
other and by a common faith in the totem.” 


The clansman is in the habit of assimilatiag himself to his totem by dressing 
in the skin or other part of the totem animal, arranging his hair and mutilating 
his body so as to resemble the totem, or representing the totem on his body by 
tattooing or paint. The belief was common among the Indians that they had 
an animal in their bodies. A clansman affixes a totem mark or signature to 
treaties and deeds, and paints and carves it on his weapons, canoes and tents. 
In death the clansman sought to become one with his totem, so he was buried 


with the clan and had the clan totem placed above his grave: * , It was an article of 
faith that the clan sprang from a totem or animal ancestor and that each clan 


at death rejoined the ancestors, though whether they reassumed the animal 
shape is‘a question. 

Clan totems were prevalent among all the hunter tribes, and were the symbols 
or emblems of the clans or gentes which existed among then. They indicated 
anatural kinship and in a sense perpetuated the ancestral line exactly as the 
coat of arms in European countries perpetuates the family history and shows 
the ancestry of the peculiar household. They were not, however, indicative of 
any individual exploits as the crests and symbols upon the family crests in 
ordinary heraldy were, but were strictly genealogical. There were symbols 





2It was about the only totem which was transmitted by inheritance. All other 
totems ended with the individual or with the village, though the mythologic totem was 
transmitted by tradition from generation to generation, and gradually extended to 
other tribes. There was a sub-gens or totem sometimes called the split totem. 

2? The myth of the “ rabbit” as a “dawn god,” contending with tne brother is found 
among the eastern tribes, Algonquin, Iroquois, Dakota, and some of the tribes of the 
northwest. It reminds us of the Egyptian and Semitic story of the rabbit and the hare 
who watch for the rising of the sun. 

3° It was believed that there were four souls toevery individual. One of these hovered 
near the body and gained access toit, another perpetuated the personal existence among 
the animal ancestors. A third entered the spirit world as the result of the initiation, at 
oe end of the crooked path. The fourth was indefinite, intangible, something like our 
ghost. 
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which were reminders of the individual exploits but these were generally worn 
upon the person and constituted a part of his dress so that the warrior carried 
his personal history in his dress and personal ornamentations. ! 


(2) The tribal totem is very conspicuous, but it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish it from other totems. The following, 
however, will aid us in this: The clan totem is generally local, 
and can be identified with the symbols which are held in com- 
mon with the clans. The dream totem is regarded as sacred, 
and is known only to the individual. The phratry totem is best 
known to the members of the phratry, which is an especial 
brotherhood among the tribes, but the tribal totem is distinctive 
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of the entire tribe, and may be seen throughout the habitat 
which the tribe fills. The following will illustrate this distinction: 


The Creek Indians were divided into twenty clans, all bearing animal names. 
The panther clan was prohibited from marrying a panther or a wildcat clan. 
The panther and wildcat clans formed together a phratry. The Choctaws are 
divided into two phraties each of which consisted of four clans. The Cayugas 
have two phratries of eight clans. The Moquis had ten phratries and twenty- 
three totem clans. The Thlinkeets divided into two clans, the raven and the 
wolf. One thing is noticeable about the naming of the clans. The most of 
them are named after animals which are numerous in the region where the 





1 The symbols which were used to indicate the Gentile descent or kinship, were in 
the shape of animals and showed that there was a superstition among the Indians which 
virtually introduced a kinship between the human beings and the animals with which 
they were familiar, and upon which they subsisted. The totem then was based upon the 
imaginary ancestry and was a sign of the artificial brotherhood. This artificial broth- 
erhood was a remarkable invention. All the members of a totem fraternity regard each 
other as kinsmen and brothers. The totem bond is a stronger bond than the bond of 
blood or family. The sacredness of the new kinship may be shown by the laws of mar- 
riage, for persons of the same totem may not marry or have intercourse with each other. 
This was exogamy. In some tribes the prohibition extended to only a man’s own totem 
clan. Hecould marry a woman of any totem but his own. In other tribes the prohibi- 
—_ extended to several clans. An exogamus group of clans within a tribe was called a 
phratry. 
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clan lived, or the clan habitat. The clans on the northwest coast bear the 
names of wolf, bear, eagle, whale, shark, hawk, sea lion, owl, salmon. Tkose 
in New York State bear the names of bear, wolf,.turtle, heron and hawk: in 
the Gulf States, tortoise, wildcat, fish, alligator. Those of Arizona have the 
names of plants, while the Navajoes have the names of mountains, rivers, and 
very few animal names Mr. Fraser speaks of split totems. This is only 
indicative of a division of a clan which had a cominon name, It was very 
common among the Omahas, as there were two or three clans! which had the 
buffalo for its totem, one called the black shoulder and the other the hanga, 

(3) There were ‘‘dream” totems. These belonged to 
individuals and did not pass to his descendants. They were 
regarded as very sacred and were not often revealed. 

These individual totems were carried in a bag, called the 
‘‘medicine bag.”* It might be made of the skin of an animal, 
and contained various charms, such as precious stones and the 
heads of birds and animals. It was sometimes worn as an 
appendage to the wardrobe, sometimes hidden under the 
dress and was difficult to be found. This ‘‘dream” totem 
was often identical with the initiatory totem, though there 
was generally something worn about the person which would 
be indicative of his dream, so that his totemistic kindred could 
easily recognize him. 

The dress of a chief was made up generally of leggings, 
moccasins, headdress, necklace, shield, bow, quiver, lance, ® 
tobacco sack, pipe, robe, belt, medicine bag, each one of 
which, was covered with symbols whieh were suggestive of 
the tribe or clan to which he belonged, also, of the society 
into which he was initiated and especially of the exploits of 
which he boasted, but the medicine bag was generally 
emblematic of the animal which appeared in his dreams. 

4) There were also mythologictotems. These have not 
been generally recognized, yet they are important, for they 
perpetuate the ‘‘foundation” myths of each tribe, and remind 
us of the amount of mythologic literature which prevailed. 
They were in fact myth-bearers. They perpetuate the history 
and genealogy of the tribe. These mythologic totems are 
widespread, though it is sometimes difficult to distinguish 


‘The clan totem is used in the “winter counts” or tribal lists. ‘Winter counts” 
constitute a sort of record of the tribe or clan as they give the prominent events which 
occurred, in a sort of picture writing. The Ogalala, roster, obtained of Rev. S. 
Hinman contains the picture of different individuals with their totem pli ced over the 
head, their tattooing or painting on their faces, the pipes and weapons in their hands, 
the various parts of the dress help to identify the persons as much as if their names 
and history had been written. The pictorial census prepared under the direction of 
Red Cloud, chief of the poe as, also contains the totems of the persons who held 
allegiance to him as a chief. See Mallory’s Picture Writings — 

* Miss Alice Fletcher says: “These religious symbols are the most sacred personal 
possessions. They are rarely inherited, being generally buried with the person. Ina 
few cases & man would inherit the sacred symbol of his progenitor and oars it with 
his own in his personal bag."’ See Report of Peabody Museum, Vol. III., p. 290. 

* An illustration of this has been given by Catlin in connection with ‘the portrait 
of “Rushing Eagle,” who carried on his spear, shield and headdress, emblems of his 
own personal history. 
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them from the clan or tribal totems. As a general thing, 
we may say that the mythologic totem belongs to a group 
of tribes, and is prominent among the myths and symbols of 
nearly all the tribes which inhabit a certain district, and 
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MYTHOLOGIC SYMBOLS OF THE CLIFF-DWELLERS.'! 


represents the being who-is regarded as the great creator 
and progenitor of these tribes, as well as their culture hero 
and chief divinity. 

There are many specimens of mythologic totems, some of 
them found among the Eastern tribes, others among the tribes 
of the Interior, such as the Pueblos, but they are more numerous 





?These symbols were discovered by Mr. Lewis F. Gunckel in the valley of the Mc- 
Elmo and neur the ancient cliff-dwellings. 
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among the tribes of the Northwest. Among the Eastern tribes, 
this ‘“‘totem” was generally represented by the gigantic rabbit, 
who was in reality the “ Dawn God,” but was sometimes by the 
turtle, which was identical with the earth goddess. Among the 
tribes of the tar West, the mythologic totem was represented by 
the coyote, who was the great divinity of the California Indians. 
Among the tribes of the Interior, it was represented by the vari- 
ous animals which were supposed to preside over the “‘six celes- 
tial spaces,” such as the bear, wolf, mountain lion, panther, eagle 
and mole, though among some of the tribes it was the mysteri- 
ous spider women. Among the mountain tribes, a being having 
the human form and human attributes, but adorned with orna- 
ments borrowed from the mountains, was the mythologic totem, 
as well as creator. The tribes of the northwest coast took their 
mythologic totems from the animals of the sea or the forest near 
which they dwelt, such as the whale, the wolf and the raven, 
though they mingled these with their human ancestry. 


Illustrations of these mythologic totems may be given from the various 
tribes. The Lenape or Delaware Indians were descended fron their 
totems, the wolf, the turtle and the turkey. These were their clan totems 
because they were descended not from a common turtle but from the great 
original tortoise which bore the wor!d on its back at the time of creation. 
The story was that, the whole earth was submerged and but a few persons 
survived. They had taken refugs on the back of a turtle, which had reached 
so great an age that his shell was mossy; the turtle swam to a place where 
a spot of dry land was found. There the people settled and re-peopled the 
land. Thisisa tale of reconstmuction and has been supposed to refer to 
the deluge. It fitly represents the earth as land distinguished from water. 
The back of a turtle represents an island surrounded by water. 


Sometimes the mythologic totems were taken from the lo- 
calities in which the tribe had previously dwelt, but they relate 
to the time when they were created and can be carried back 
‘to the ‘‘creation myth.” Such is the case with the Navajoes, 
who dwelt among the cliffs. The story is given by Dr. Wash- 
ington Matthews: 

“When the goddess Etsanetlehi went at the bidding of the sun, to 
live in the western ocean, and the divine brothers, the war gods, went to 
Thoyetli in the San Juan valley to dwell, Yolkai Estsan, the white shell 
woman, went alone into the San Juan mountains, and there sne wandered 
around sadly for four days and four nights, constantly mourning her lonely 
condition, and thinking how people might be created to keep her company. 
On the morning of the fifth day the god Qustecyalci came to see her along 
with several other gods. These, after many ceremonies, created a human 
pair out of two ears of corn. The wind god gave to these the breath of 
life, the god of the white crystal gave them their minds, the grasshoppers 
gave them their voices. From these are descended th gens called the 
* House of the Dark Cliffs’ because the gods brought from these houses 
the corn from which the first pair was made.” 
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Another version of the same story is as follows: 


“The goddess of the west became the wife of the sun, but she deter- 
mined te make something of the human kind to keep her company. From 
her left side she made four persons who became the progenitors of one 
gens Qonagani; from her right side four, from whom came the gens of 
Kiaa’ni. In like manner, from her left breast she made the four ancestors 
of the gens of Co’citcini; from the right breast the ancestors of Bica’ni; 
from the middle of her chest the ancestors Qackligni, and from the middle 
of her back between the shoulders, the ancestors of Bicani.’”—See Am. 
Folk-Lore, Vol. 3, No. 9, p. 95. 

The Haidas believe that long ago the raven took a cockle shell from the 
beach and married it. The cockle gave birth to a female child and from 
their union the Indians were produced. The California Indians, in whose 
mythology the coyote is a leading personage, are descended from coyotes. 
At first they walked on all fours, then they began to have some members of 
the human body—one finger, one toe, one eye; then two fingers, two toes, 





Froa. TMI RroOIsE. 
CLAN TOTEMS IN THE EFFIGIES 


and so on antil they became perfect human beings. The Iroquois are 
descended from a turtle which developed into a man, though their chief 
divinity was a rabbit. Some of the tribes of Peru were descended from 
eagles, others from condors. The snake clan among the Moquis are de- 
scended from a woman who was married to a snake she saw in a fountain 
and who gave birth to snakes, though the great mother of the Moquis 
brought from the west nine clans in the form of deer, sand, water, bears. 
hares, tobacco plants and seed grass. She planted them on the spot where 
their village now stands and transformed them on the spot into men who 
built the present Pueblos. The crane clan of the Ojibwas are descended 
from a pair of cranes which, after long wanderings, settled on the rapids at 
the outlet of Lake Superior. The Osages who descended from a snail, the 
snail bursting its sholl, developed into a fine large man who married a beaver 
maid. 


IV. This leads us to consider the different methods of 
representing the totems. These were varied and numerous, 
but we may mention the following as the most important: 
(1) The habit of painting the totems on the tents and houses. 
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(2) The method of dramatizing the totems in the sacred cer- 
emonies, especially those which took place at the time of 
initiating the braves into the secret societies; (3) the cus- 
tom of carving the totem on the grave posts and genealogical 
trees; (4) the method of writing them in the bark records or 
tribal lists of names; (5) the custom of erecting effigies near 
the villages and placing totem posts near the houses in the 
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TOTEMS OF THE VILLAGE CHIEF. 


villages; (6) the habit of inscribing animal figures on rocks 
(7) the habit of representing them on their copper plates, 
their pottery and pipes; (8) the habit of inscribing animal 
figures on shell gorgets and burying them in the graves with 
the dead—the latter custom showing that there was a to- 
temistic relation between the spirit of the dead and the 
supernatural world; (9) the custom of wearing masks as a 
sign of transformation. 


Illustrations of these different methods are numerous, a few of which 
are given in the cuts and plates. One of these represents the buffalo dance 
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common among the Mandans. Another represents the animal figures seen 
by Catlin, painted upon the tents. Another represents the pottery vessel 
found in Arizona, made in the shape of a nondescript creature, partly ani- 
mal and partly humah. Another represents the “effigies” which are com- 
mon in Wisconsin, another the “rock inscriptions” found near the cliff- 
dwellings. Still another represents the totems gathered about the bed of a 
Haida chief, as he lay in state in his tent. : 

Mr. Catlin, the celebrated painter, has givea several pictures of these 
dances as celebrated among the Mandans. They illustrate the point, for in 
these dances the Indians are represented as assuming the attitudes of the 
different animals. 

In some of these dances, the attitudes of the animals whose totems wee 
worn by the clans were imitated, and the spirits of the animals were sup- 
posed to have taken possess:on of the dancers. In the buffalo dance, the 
people imitated the various attitudes of the buffalo. In the wolf dance, 
the society of those who had supernatural communication with wolves 
were the dancers. They wore wolf skins, and paint the tips of their noses 
and their bodies, in imitation of the blue wolves, and dance in imitation 
of the actions of the wolves. In the grizzly bear dance, they pretend to be 
grizzly bears. Some wear'the skins of grizzly bears, pushing their fingers 
in the claws, some wear necklaces of grizzly bear's claws. The 
ghost dance »was one in which those who had supernatural com- 
munication with ghosts could partake. The sun dance has not been 
practiced by the Omahas, but is very common among the Ponkas. 

Catlin also speaks of wearing masks. He says one of the chief medicine 
men placed over his body the entire skin of a bear, with the war 
eagle’s quill over his head, taking the lead in the dance, and looking 
through the skin which formed a masque which hung over his face. Many 
others in the dance wore masques on their faces, made of the skin from 
the bear’s head; and al], with the motions of their hands, closely imitated 
the movements of that animal, some representing its motion when running, 
and others the peculiar a‘titude and hanging of the paws, when it is sitting 
up on its hind feet and looking out for the approach of an enemy. This 
grotesque and amusing masquerade oftimes is continued at intervals for 
several days. 


Illustrations of other methods of representing totems may 
be given from the various tribes. 


We take the Omahas first, for the totems of this tribe have been 
studied extensively. Mr. J. O. Dors*y is our authority. The Omahas 
were a branch of the great Siouan stock which at an ancient date jour- 
neyed down the Ohio river and scattered over the region west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The Omahas, Ponkas, Osages and Kansas went up the Missouri 
river. The Winnebagos, Iowas, Ottoes and Missouri belong to the same 
stock, though these tribes were scattered along the Mississippi river from 
the Wisconsin to the St. Francis river. The Omaha tribal organization was 
different from that of many other tribes. The kinship seems to determine 
the position of the men. Three classes were recognized in civil affairs: 
the chief, who exercised legislative, executive and judicial functions; 
second, the braves who were servants and messengers of the chiefs; third, 
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the young men and common people. The chiefs only had a voice in the 
tribal assembly, but in this assembly the’civil and religious affairs were not 
separated. Besides the chiefs proper were the seven keepers of the pipe of 
peace and the three keepers of the sacred tents. The tribal circle of the 
Omahas was in the form of a horse-shoe. In this circle the gentes took 
their regular places divided by the road which passed through the center of 
the circle, five gentes on the right side and five on the left. There were 
special areas for the gentes and subgentes. The three sacred tents were 
pitched within the circle on the right side, the war tent was near the gate- 
way of the circle. The pipes were distributed among the different gentes, 
the eagles. The following are the names of the gentes and their location, 
symbols, offices, special missions and characteristics: (a) The elk had 
their tent pitched at the right side of the gateway at one of the horns of 
the circle, the sacred tent consecrated to war and the sacred bag which 
held the feathers and skin of the sacred bird or war eagle, also the tribal 
war pipe and the tobacco pouch and the sacred clam shell, which was the 
emblem of the divinity which led the people in their migrations. This 
clam shell was in ancient days carried on the back of a youth, wrapped in 
a buffalo hide. It was never placed on the ground but was hung ona 
cedar stick when the tribe were encamped. Their mission was to give the* 
alarm in case of attack and to hold the sacred pipe toward the sky when 
the first thunder was heard in the spring and to worship the thunder god. 
They were not permitted to touch or eat any of the flesh of the elk. Sacred 
names were given to the boys, names taken from different parts of the 
horns of the elk. The style of weaiing the hair was in imitation of the 
elk’s horns; the hair near the forehead stood erect, that back of it was 
brushed forward. (b) The black shoulder gens was next to that of the elk. 
Their ancestors, the “ inke saba,” were buffaloes, and dwelt under the sur- 
face of the water. When they came out of the water they snuffed at the 
four winds and prayed to them. They were accustomed to wrap their dead 
in a buffalo robe with the hair out, and also to decorate the outside of their 
tent with a circle in which was painted a buffalo head, and above it a pipe 
ornamented with eagle feathers. The style of wearing the hair with the 
boys was to leave two tufts to imitate the horns of the buffalo and a fringe 
all around the head and to shave the rest of the head. They could not eat 
the buffalo tongues and were not allowed to-touch a buffalo head. There 
is a myth connected with this custom. One day a principal man was fast- 
ing and praying to the sun god, when he saw the ghost of a buffalo rising 
outof aspring. (c) Next to this was the Hanga gens, which means ances- 
tral. They were called the clear sky makers, and the myth is that they 
also were buffaloes and dwelt beneath the water, but they used to move 
along with their heads bowed and their eyes closed, but when they came 
out of the water they lifted their heads and saw the blue sky for the first 
time. The sacred pole and two sacred tents belonged to this gens. The 
decoration of the tents was a cornstalk on each side of the entrance and 
one at the back of the tent. Within one of the sacred tents was the skin 
of a white buffalocow. The style of wearing the hair was to imitate the 





*The Omahas once dwelt near St. Louis, but accompanied by the Ponkas and the 
Iowas they migrated in stages through Missouri, lowa and Minnesota, till they reached 
the neighborhood of the Red Pipestone quarry. This must have taken many years, as 
their course was marked by a succession of villages consisting of earth lodges. 
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back of the buffalo, a crest of hair about two inches long extending from 
ear toear. (d) The fourth place in the tribal circle belonged to the black 
bear recently called the Katadah gens. The tent was decorated at the top 
with a circle painted blue to represent the bear’s cave. Below this four 
zigzag lines to represent different kinds of thunders; below this the prints 
of bear's paws. The style of wearing the hair was to leave four short 
blocks on the head. A subgens is called “the blackbird people.” Their 
style of wearing the hair is to leave a little hair in front for bill and some at 
the back of the head for the tail and a block over each ear for the wings. 
Another subgens called the turtle, cut off all the hair from a boy’s head 
except six blocks, two on each side, one over the forehead and one down 
the back. The Kansas gens was next in the circle. They were the wind 
people. They flap their blankets to start a breeze which would drive off 
mosquitos. Next to the Kansas are the earth lodge makers, Man-cin-ka-gaxe, 
though they call themselves the wolf people. They carried sacred stones, 
black, red, yellow, blue, which were the same colors as those of the light- 
ning on the tent of the bear gens. The boys have two blocks of hair left on 
their heads, one over their foreheads and another on the crown, perhaps to 
imitate the head and tail of a wolf. 

The next is the buffalo tail gens. They wear their hair in a ridge, which 
stretches from the front to the back of the head, perhaps to imitate a buf- 
falo’s back. They cannot touch a buffalo head. Next to this were the 
deer head gens.. They cannot touch any deer skin, or even use moccasins 
or the fat of a deer, but can eat the flesh of the deer. The keepers of the 
sacred pipe were a little apart from the rest. There was a ceremony at 
birth, in which a child’s back was marked with red spots in imitation of a 
fawn, and all the deer head people make spots on their chest about the size 
ofa hand. The next in the circle was the Ingce-jide. They do not eat a 
buffalo calf, but paint the body of a buffalo calf on each side the entrance 
to their tents. The Ictasanda gens, the reptile people, were next in the 
circle. They do not touch worms, snakes, toads, frogs, or any other kind 
of reptiles. The children were taken to the man who filled the sacred 
pipes, who would cut off one lock about the length of a finger, and tie it up 
and put it in a sacred buffalo hide. He would then put the little moccasins 
on thechild, who was to wear them for the first time, turn him around four 
times, and then say to him, “May your feet rest for a long time on the 
ground.” 

We see from this description that the totem system was a very important 
factor in the clan life of the Omahas. It not only gave the name of animals 
to the clans, but made the flesh of those animals sacred, or taboo to the 
clans. It also controlled the position of the tents of each clan, and even 
the decoration and a part of the furnishing of the tents. It came into the 
tent and directed the ceremonies at the birth of children, placed its mark 
upon the body of the child. The cutting of the hair of the child was 
totemistic, symbolical of the peculiarities of the clan totem. The duty and 
mission of the clan leaders was to carry the sacred pipes in their tents. 
This was totemistic. 
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MIGRATION OF OTHER ALGONQUIN TRIBES—AND 
OTHER STOCKS. 


BY CYRUS THOMAS,.-——-FIFTH PAPER. 


It is probable that the Siouan migrations from the original 
home north of the lake preceded that of the Algonquins. That the 
Winnebagos preceded the Chippewas into the region west of 
Lake Michigan will doubtless be conceded by all those who be- 
lieve they came by way of the eastern end of Lake Superior, 
Even Lewis H. Morgan, whose theory, so far as it relates to the 
population east of the Rocky Mountains depends on eastward 
movements, admits that when the Chippewas first became known 
to the whites, they were advancing westward from the Sault St. 
Marie. That the Chippewa migration from the north, took place 
before that of the Lenape, and perhaps in connection with the 
Ottawa, may be assumed as probable. This wouid place the 
Siouan migration in advance of that of the Algonquins. This 
would be true even on the supposition that the Siouan tribes 
came around the west end of Lake Superior. If the explanation 
of the Lenape legend which has been given be accepted, we may 
assume as very probable that all of the Algonquins south of the 
lakes found their way south through the upper and lower Mich- 
igan peninsulas, that is, across the Straits of Michilimackinac 
and St. Mary’s River. 

The Chippewas, Pottawattamies, Illinois tribes, and apparently 
the Miamis moved westward through, or into the region now 
embraced in upper Michigan, and the State of Wisconsin. That 
some of these tribes preceded the Chippewas, and even the Ot- 
tawas, or were developed from a migrating horde which preceded 
them, is indicated by their relative positions when they first be- 
came known to Europeans, and by the faint echoes of apparently 
old traditions. The Ottawas and Chippewas are said to still 
have a tradition that on first arriving at Mackinaw they 
found the country occupied by the Mushkodaineng (Mascoutins) 
who were defeated by the invading tribes in the course of a long 
war, but these appear to have gone south through the southern 
peninsula, as the tradition adds that they finally retired along the 
shore of Lake Michigan toward the southern part of the Michi- 
gan peninsula. These northern tribes represent the Mushko- 
daineng as superior to themselves in several respects, and attri- 
bute to them the bone deposits about Mackinaw and the ancient 
garden beds further south. The earliest French missionaries 
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heard of the Mascoutins as a powerful tribe in southern Michigan, 
with whom the Neutrals and Ottawas were constantly at war. 
This agrees with the Ottawa tradition. When the French ex- 
plorers entered Wisconsin they found the Mascoutins living in 
the central and southern parts of the State, in close connection 
with: the Miamis and Kickapoos. Hence it would seem that 
they had been driven from Michigan, as were also the Sacs and 
Foxes, and associated with the tribes which had passed west- 
ward into Wisconsin. It is possible that some of these tribes 
were those encountered by the Lenape about the southern end 
of Like Michigan. 

The Pottawattami,who seem to have been developed from the 
same stem as the Ottawas and Chippewas, and probably preceded 
the latter into Wisconsin. According to the traditions of these 
three tribes, they were originally one people. The history of 
the tribes included under the name “ Illinois” indicates pretty 
clearly that they belonged to the stream which flowed into Wis- 
consin. 

The Lenape, Shawnees, Sacs and Foxes, and probably some 
other tribes, were connected with, preceded or followed in the 
wake of the traditional movement, passing through the lower 
peninsula. As before stated, it is probable that there was a dis- 
integration of the migrating body while the central home was 
yet in the lower peninsula, one portion, which contained the 
Shawnees, going to the southwest. It seems from the mound 
evidence that this tribe, or a portion thereof, pushed as far to the 
southwest as southern Illinois; while it is probable, judging by 
the legend, that another portion or possibly all assisted their 
brethren in their war with the Talega. After remaining for a 
time in southern Ohio, they moved southward to Cumberland 
river. It is stated in the fifth canto, which relates to the his- 
tory of the tribes subsequent to the war with the Talega: 


“ Little Cloud was chief ; many departed, 
The Nanticokes and the Shawnees going to the south.” 


It does not follow that the departure of these two tribes was 
from the same locality or at precisely the same time. That some 
of the latter were still lingering in the vicinity of the Ohio river 
when La Salle was preparing for his journey down the Missis- 
sippi, appears to be pretty well established. It is more than prob- 
able that Judge C. C. Baldwin was right in identifying the Toa- 
genha (a people met with on the Upper Ohio) with this tribe. 
They (the Shawnees) possessed a vague migration myth, accord- 
ing to which, at some remote period of the past, they had arrived 
at the main land after crossing a wide water. Their ancestors 
succeeded in passing this by means of the magic art cf their 
priests or medicine men, who enabled them to walk over the water 
as though it had been land. That this is an echo of the Walum 
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+ Olum is evident, a fact which tends to confirm the theory herein 
advanced, regarding the relation of this tribe to the Lenape 
during the migration. The tradition attributed to some of the 
western Algonquin tribes that their original home was north of 
the St. Lawrence, near or below where Montreal stands, is another 
instance of modern geographical modification of an old myth, 
The same myth as originally given does not name the St. Law- 
rence or Montreal. Modern geographic names must be excluded 
from all acceptable myths,—the interpretation may fix the local- 
ity by such names, but they should be dropped out ofthe formal 
statement of the myth, 

It is most likely that the Nanticokes did not separate from the 
eastward moving body until it had crossed the Alleghany 
mountains, though it is possible that it was on the west side and 
that they moved fora short distance down the Ohio before turn- 
ing eastward. 

The prehistoric movements of the Iroquoians, except those of 
the southern tribes already mentioned, are buried so deeply in 
the obscurity of the pa8t as to be apparently beyond the reach of 
any rays of light that modern research can throw upon them. 
That the entire family except the Cherokees, resided in former 
times north of the St. Lawrence, appears to be satisfactorily 

oun~d shown. The weight of evidence, as heretofore indicated, leans 

toward the conclusion that the Iroquoian group preceded the 
Algonquins in the occupancy of the eastern region. Did they 
come from the northwest? If the arguments advanced in regard 
to the movements of the Siouan and Algonquian tribes are 
deemed satisfactory, it would seem to be more reasonable to 
assume that the general course of their movements had been in 
the same direction, than to suppose they were an exception to 
the rule. Moreover, if the place of their meeting with the 
Lenape was at the west end of Lake Erie, as has been assumed, 
this would indicate that the Hurons, at least, were at this early 
period immediately east of Detroit river. 

Sir Daniel Wilson believed the primal seat of this family was 
the shore northeast of the mouth of the St. Lawrence. This 
was based upon a tradition that they formerly dwelt by the side 

of the sea. But this might as well apply to the shore of Hud- 

<i son’s Bay as to the shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. This dim 

remembrance of having dwelt by the side of the sea would 

naturally have been transferred by them after long residence on 
the St. Lawrence and a knowledge of the ocean, to its shore. It 
is significant that Brownell, whom he quotes, says, “ Some 
fanciful tales of a supernatural origin from the heart of a moun- 
tain; a migration to the eastern seaboard; and of a subsequent 
return to the country of the lakes and rivers, where they finally 
settled, comprise most that is noticeable in the native traditions 
of the Six Nations prior to the grand confederation.” This will 
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furnish an ample explanation of those traditions which appear * 
to point to the Gulf Coast. 

We might consistently assume that the Cherokees parted from 
the family group somewhere in the vicinity of Lake Erie, and 
thence moved south. The only objection to this theory is the 
evident relation of some of the mounds of eastern Iowa and 
northwestern Illinois to those of the Scioto valley. The peculiar 
features in which the types of these two districts agree are so 
marked as to indicate relationship or contact of the authors. 
The supposition that this tribe parted from the parent stem 
north of Lake Huron and moved southwest to the Mississippi, 
and being pressed here by incoming hordes, probably ot the 
Siouan stock, would furnish an explanation, Unfortunately the 
data upon which this theory must be based are not of that posi- 
tive character which has as yet caused them to be generally ac- 
cepted. We must therefore leave the question of the westward 
migrations of the Cherokees uncertain. 

Although there are traditions in regard to the migrations of 
the Muskoki tribes, we learn but little thérefrom except the fact 
or belief that they come from some place in the west. On this 
point there are no dissenting views; but from what place or 
region in the west, is an unanswered question. That they and 
other tribes of the Gulf States had long resided in that section 
when first encountered by Europeans, is indicated by the numer- 
ous monuments scattered over the south, which, as the evidence 
shows, are attributable to these aborigines. According to Mr. 
Gatschet, waha/i, the Hitchiti word for “ south” (which appears 
to be the same as the Creek term wahad/z), signified originally, 
“down stream.” This would seem to imply that it had been 
adopted from the course of the Mississippi and the river east of 
that stream. It is not probable that a term with this significa- 
tion would have been adopted for “south” while residing west 
of the Mississippi. 

A notion has prevailed to a considerable extent that the build- 
ers of the principal earthworks of Ohio and Kentucky moved 
south and were incorporated into the tribes of the Gulf States, 
or were the ancestor of these tribes. A careful study of the 
Ohio works, their mode of construction and their contents, does 
not confirm this theory ; in fact, the evidence they furnish is de- 
cidedly against it, as it shows that there is a marked distinction 
between the mode of construction and contents of the works of 
Ohio and. those of the Gulf States. A few of the Kentucky 
works appear to be of the same type as some of those in the 
south; on the contrary, however, those of Tennessee are essen- 
tially different, if we except some found along the Savannah 
river. We therefore derive little aid in this question from the an- 
tiquities. That they moved from the north, southward, is quite 
probable, in fact may be assumed, and that they preceded the 
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other stocks, which we have mentioned, in the occupancy of the 
district may be considered as evident. Whether they moved 
southward on the east side of the Mississippi or west of it can- 
not be decided; however, the weight of evidence and authorities 
appears to be in favor of the west side. 

Perhaps we are not advancing too far into the field of conjecture 
in assuming with Morgan a possible relation of some kind, at a 
very distant date, between the Muskoki tribes and some of the 
Siouan branches. This writer's remarks on this point in his 
paver on “Indian Migrations” are as follows: 

“The Mandan, as used by the chiefs in formal addresses, is a 
clear, sonorous language, with quantity and accent strongly de- 
fined ; but it is disfigured with scraping and guttural sounds. It 
could not have attained its degree of advancement without a 
long and prosperous national career. This dialect is in closer 
affiliation with those of the lower Missouri nations than with 
the Dakota proper; at the same time, judging from a compari- 
son of vocables, it resembles the latter more closely than the 
latter does the Missouri dialects, thus giving to the Mandans an 
intermediate position. The Minnitarees and Crows who are sub- 
divisions of an original nation, seem to form a connecting link 
between the Dakota and Missouri nations on the one hand and 
the gulf nations, namely, the Creeks, Choctas, Seminoles, etc., on 
the other. In their dialects they must be classed with the for- 
mer, but in their system of consanguinity with the latter. There 
is a concurrence, in one striking feature, of their respective sys- 
tems of relationship, which is found in their systems alone, and 
which seems to require a connection by blood for its explanation. 
It has elsewhere been stated as probable that the Minnitarees 
carried agriculture to the Upper Missouri and taught it to the 
Mandans and Arickarees, and that they were emigrants from the 
south. The remembrance of this migration seems still to be 
preserved in their national name, #-zat sa, signifying the people 
who came from afar.” 

It is a singular fact that Mr. Gatschet, without having any ret- 
erence to this supposition, remarks as follows in his work on the 
“Migration Legend of the Creeks:” 

One of the most ancient features of an Indian language is re- 
duplication for inflectional purposes. In this we observe a 
thorough difference between Maskoki and the languages west of 
the Mississippi river. In Maskoki, the second syllable is the 
reduplicated one in adjectives and verbs; west of the river at 
least in Tonica, Atakapa, and Tonkawe, it is the first one. Lin- 
guists able to appreciate this circumstance fully, will not deny 
that it is of great weight in separating certain classes of linguis- 
tic families from each other, and consequently to assign them 
different areas in primordial epochs. The Sahaptin and the Da- 
kotan excepted, no other linguistic family of North America is 
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known to me which reduplicates for inflectional (not for deriva- 
tional) purposes in the same manner as Maskoki.” 

These, it is true, are but slight pointers, nevertheless, as they 
drop into place with the other indications, we are justified in 
adopting this supposition until some sufficient reason for aban- 
doning it is presented. 

It may not be out of place to add here that Morgan and some 
other writers have indicated a belief that the Iroquoian and Siouan 
stocks were offshoots at avery different date from the same stem. 
The former writer says: 

“Tt will be noticed that these nations are classed as a sixth 
branch of the Dakotan stock. There are strong reasons for as- 
signing to them this position. Notwithstanding the general 
conclusion that the Hodenosaunian speech is a distinct stock 
language, a comparison of its several dialects with those of the 
Dakotan nations shows that if the words do not reach the point 
of clear identification, they have, nevertheless, a strong family 
likeness so plainly marked as to arrest attention, whilst corres- 
ponding words from Algonkin dialects are in striking contrast. 
Their respective systems of relationship are more nearly identi- 
cal in minute details than those which belong to independent 
stocks. Among the Wyandotes there is a tradition that the Da- 
kotas were derived from them, which is equivalent to a tradition 
of common descent. They still recognize each others as brothers, 
which is a recognition of blood relationship when applied by one 
Indian nation to another. | There is some evidence to the same 
effect in the common name applied by the Algonkin nations to 
the Iroquois and to the Dakotas. It gains importance from the 
fact that the Algonkin and Dakotan nations have confronted each 
other during the centuries of their occupation of conterminous 
areas, and have been mutual witnesses of each other's subdivi- 
sion and changes of location. The Great Lake nations call the 
Iroquois Va-do wage, which signifies marauders. It has a pri- 
mary meaning equivalent to enemy, but it was applied to the 
Iroquois, as a specific national name, by the Algonquin nations. 
It was also their name for the Hurons, although the latter, while 
residing upon Lake Huron, were in alliance with the Ojibwas 
and Otawas, and made common cause with them against the 
Iroquois. It is still applied to the Wyandotes. Moreover, the 
name Nottowas, given to a small nation of the same lineage, in 
Virginia who called themselves Che-ro-ha-ka, confirms the view 
that this term was a generic one among the Algonquins for this 
particular stock.” 

To what extent this view has been confirmed or disnroved by 
more recent investigations the writer is unable to state, as little 
bearing directly on the point has since been published, 

It would seem from what has been presented that the pre-his- 
toric migrations of the different tribes, so far as they can be traced 
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with reasonable certainty, point to an area of differentiation north 
of Lake Superior. If the theory that the Eskimo formerly lived 
about the southern shore of Hudson’s Bay be adopted, we would 
find in the conclusion we have reached, an explanation of their 
migration thence to the northern and eastern coasts of the conti- 
nent. This would have to be based upon the supposition that 
this hardy, northern people preceded the other indians in the 
movement from the extreme northwest; that having gathered 
about the southern end of the Bay, they sent forward colonies to 
the eastern coast; spread southward, and were driven back 
toward the north by pressure of the hordes which followed and 
made their way eastward. This supposition, so far as can be 
seen, agrees with all the known data bearing on the question, 
and points to Behring Strait or some point in that region as the 
place where the ancestors of the Indians of the Atlantic section 
reached the continent. 

There is another fact which appears to have some bearing on 
the question of the general course of migration in this section, 
This is che distribution cf copper as revealed by mound explora- 
tions. Althoughthe writer is inclined to believe that more of the 
copper found in mounds was derived from foreign sources than 
is generally supposed, it is nevertheless certain that the larger 
portion was obtained from the mines of the Lake Superior region. 
Numerous specimens from this source have been found in all 
‘parts of the mound area, even to the extreme east and southeast, 
It is true that the use ofthis metal would, soon aiter its discovery, 
travel back along the line, though the migration was westward ; 
yet its early distribution, as shown by its presence in its oldest 
mounds, would indicate a long acquaintance with the source of 
supply. And this acquaintance would have been much earlier if 
the migration was from the northwest than if it had been from the 
east. If the tribes in the northwest came from the east, the 
movement would have been northwestward, and, after the dis- 
covery of the copper mines of the Lake Superior region, the 
knowledge of it and the custom of using it would have been 
carried onward by the migrating tribes. It appears, however, 
that precisely the contrary is the fact. We learn from “ Notes 
on the Western Dené” by Rev. A. G. Maurice, who has been 
for many years a missionary to that people and is well ac- 
quainted with their customs and traditions, although they 
made some use of copper in prehistoric times, it appears from 
their traditions that it was brought from the northwestern coast. 

Rev. E. Petitot (Rapport succinct sur la Geologie des valles 
de |’Athabascan) says: ‘ Before the arrival of Europeans in the 
valley of the Mackenzie, the * Yellow-knives’ and the ‘ Dog-ribs’ 
were acquainted with the use of the native copper, which they 
found on the borders of the Copper-mine river. Of this they 
manufactured knives, from which they received their name. 
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They made use at the same time of polished stone. Therefore 
we have here the contemporaneity of polished stone and bronze. 
The ‘ Hares’ (Peaux-de-Lievre), on their part, who were ignorant 
of the use of copper and did not give themselves the trouble to 
polish their instruments of stone, had discovered the length of 
the Mackenzie to the mouth of the river L’e ota-la delin.” It 
appears from these facts that the copper used by these north- 
western tribes was not brought from the Lake Supé¢rior mines, 
but from other more northern and western sources. How far 
northwest Lake Superior copper is found in mounds is unknown 
to the writer. It is at any rate reasonable to suppose it was in 
use among the Crees, but not among any tribe north and west of 
them. If this be correct, it is a fact having an important bearing 
on the questions relating to the trend of the general migrations. 
It indicates that these migratious were south and east, instead 
of northwest. 

Another fact which has a strong bearing on the questions 
relating to the migrations of the Siouan tribes, which has not 
been mentioned, is that the northwestern tribes of the family, 
or at least most of them, did not cultivate the soil, did not rely 
upon agriculture for any portion of their subsistence. In fact, 
when first encountered by the whites, cultivated no corn. If they 
had resided in the Ohio valley before going to the northwest, 
unless previous to the cultivation of this cereal in the southern 
section, they would undoubtedly have acquired the custom and 
carried it with them. There is, however, no one, it is presumed, 
who wil! contend that this movement was at such an early date 
as to precede the cultivation of this cereal. It is not likely they 
would have left this region, which is one of the most attractive 
in the Atlantic section, except under strong pressure from other 
tribes. 
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THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 
BY LADY COOK. 


The Sign of the Cross is the most universal and the least gen- 
erally understood of all the mystic symbols that have come down 
to us through the lapse of infinite ages. We are accustomed to 
identify it with Christ and Christianity alone, as though it had 
originated with them. Yet ten thousand proofs exist that it was 
simply appropriated to these just as it had previously been 
claimed by every great religious cult that made its appearance 
in the world. A distinguished writer, in his essay in the Edin- 
burgh Review, nearly thirty years agu, on “The Pre-Christian 
Cross,” says: “From the dawn of organized Paganism in the 
eastern world, to the final establishment of Christianity in the 
western, the Cross was undoubtedly one of the commonest and 
most sacred of symbolical monuments, and, to a remarkable ex- 
tent, it is so still in almost every land where that of Calvary is 
unrecognized or unknown. Apart from any distinctions of so- 
ciai or intellectual superiority of caste, colour, nationality, or lo- 
cation in either hemisphere, it appears to have been the aborig- 
inal possession of every people in antiquity; the elastic girdle, so 
to say, which embraced the most widely separated heathen com- 
munities; the most signifieant token of a universal brotherhood ; 
the principai point of contact in every system of pagan mythol- 
ogy. That mighty maze, but not without a plan, to which all 
the families of mankind were severally and irresistably drawn, 
and by which their common descent was emphatically expressed, 
or by means of which each and all preserved, amid every vicissi- 
tude of fortune, a knowledge of the primeval happiness and dig- 
nity of their species. Where authentic history is silent on the 
subject, the material relics of the past and long since forgotten 
races are not wanting to confirm and strengthen this: supersti- 
tion. Diversified forms of the symbol are delineated more or 
less artistically, according to the progress achieved in civilization 
at the period, on the ruined ‘walls of temples and palaces, on 
natural rocks and sepulchral galleries, on the hoariest monoliths 
and the rudest statuary ; on coins, medals and vases of every de- 
scription ; arid in not a few instances, are preserved in the archi- 
tectural proportions of subterranean structures, of tumuli as well 
as fanes. The extraordinary sancity attaching to the symbol, in 
every age and under every variety of circumstance, justified 
any expenditure incurred in its fabrication or embellishment ; 
hence the most persistent labour, the most consummate inge- 
nuity were lavished upon it.” 
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What then was the original meaning of this symbol, or sym- 
bols, which has been the warp into which all the threads of every 
religion have been woven? In order to solve this question, a 
multitude of facts are to be considered, all pointing to the same 
conclusion, no matter how grossly exhibited or how mystically 
disguised, 

It is the sign of generation whether divine or human, the em- 
blem of the ever-vigorous fecundity of nature, and therefore, of 
the life that is and that which is to come. It denotes the uni- 
versal vivifying power, sometimes associated with the most ob- 
scene rites, at others refined into a spiritual regeneration, and 
thus typifying a future immortality and a state of never-ending 
bliss. It was consequently adapted to all sorts and conditions 
of men, and became as universal as life itself. One of the ear- 
liest complete types known is the crux ansata formed like a T, 
with an oval or circlet resting upon it. Singly they typify the 
male and female organs of reproduction; together they may de- 
note goodness, hope; felicity, or the life to come. The crux 
ansata is,commonly found sculptured on Egyptian and Cop- 
tic monuments, and the mystical Tau symbolized “the hidden 
wisdom” of the Chaldeans, of the ancient Egyptians, Indians, 
Peruvians, Americans, and of every ancient people in both hem- 
ispheres. Humboldt found in remote Kamschatka the cross and 
other rude remains of hieroglyphics, similar to those of Egypt. 
It was engraven on the glass statue of Serapis, on the walls and 
and tombs of Kings. flanted on the frustrum of a cone the 
simple T represents goodness ; springing from a heart or on the 
breast of a mummy, it denotes hope or expectation of reward. 
The two colossal statues from Easter Island may be seen at the 
British Museum, and on the back of each the same sign is rudely 
engraved. 

As with this which was the conventional, so with the ovoid, 
or circle, sometimes called the egg or the eye. It denoted the 
female principle, and covered the vestments of the Ephesian 
Diana, and the Assyrian Mylitta, in whose temple all the women 
were bound to prostitute themselves to strangers. The robes of 
the dark-skinned mother goddess ot India was similarly adorned, 
as were the tails of Juno’s birds which drew her chariot through 
the heavens. We are told that the worship of Juno was univer- 
sal, that the Empire of Jupiter was small compared to her’s. As 
Ilytha, sometimes called her daughter, she was the goddess of 
birth in Arcadia, was Isis in Egypt, and Juno Lucina of the 
Latins. Ilytha wasalso the same as Diana, Venus Lubentia, 
and Genetillis, who arose from the sea. Juno was not only 
queen of heaven, presiding over marriage and child-birth, the 
patron of sexual virtue, and punisher of lewdness in matrons, but 
was also the goddess of power and empire, and the dispenser of 
riches. 
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In like manner Venus among her various titles was surnamed 
Telessigama, because she presided over marriage, and Phallo- 
meda, from her affection for the phallus. 

The ovoid form of the upper member of the crux ansata’ was 
sometimes displayed as a handle, as in the Theban catacombs 
and on a Babylonian cylinder. On a stele from Khorsabad, an 
eagle-headed man holds the circle in his right hand, and the tau 
in his left, In the ophite hierograms which remind of an era of 
wide-spread serpent worship, it is depicted as a pennate circle, 
and as a circle is borne in the claws of the flying Scarabeus, the 
sacred emblem of Pthah, and is found sculptured from Europe 
to Mexico. 

In a modified form and joined with the tau it is the oldest en- 
sign of majesty in India, and is “commonly found in the hands 
of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva.” [In Christian Europe it is adopt- 
ed by every potentate, including our Queen, as a symbol of 
royalty,” whose coronation orb surmounted by a pectoral cross 
is nothing more’ than the embodiment of the traditional crux 
ansata. 

The Rev. William Haslam, in his work, “ The Cross and the 
Serpent,” gives a curious and fanciful explanation of these facts, 
He says: “I have suggested that the Cross was conceived when 
the redemption of man was designed. I cannot doubt that it 
was revealed with the prophecies.” 

“It was in prophecy, as it is now, an outward sign of an in- 
ward mystery, connected with a promise. It was the sign and 
pledge of that promise, and as such, in whatever sense the out- 
ward observer regarded it, there seems little doult but that to 
the initiated it was a holy and blessed sign of hope in a fallen 
age, and a pledge of the promise of light in a period of dark- 
ness.” In another passage he waxes still bolder: “The Cross 
was known to Noah before the Dispersion, and even before the 
Flood; and I will venture yet further, and say the Cross was 
known to Adam; and that the knowledge as a sacred sign was 
imparted to him by the Almighty.” 

We may admire the enthusiasm which suggests all this, and 
which is eminently theological and clerical, but unfortunately 
the patriarchs and prophets never once referred to the Sign of 
the Cross, and the Hebrew and Samaritan Scriptures are equally 
silent. They were, however, thoroughly familiar with it, as it 
formed in their days a significant part of all Pagan worship. 

Of all its many forms, “ There is not one among them,” says 
the Edinburgh reviewer, “the existence of which may not be 
traced to the remotest antiquity,” and we might add, nor the 
causes of whose variance cannot also be traced. The Maltese 
Cross—the battle-ax of Thor, originally four huge phalli carved 
out of the solid rock, but afterward metamorphosed by the vir- 
tuous knights of St. John, or the Cross of St. George which 
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marks the English flag, and every other, is nothing more or 
less than a Phallic symbol. Rude, upright stones, especially 
those of a conical form, appear to have been the earliest objects 
of worship by mankind, and their assistance by contact to pro- 
duce fruitfulness is still invoked by women in many parts of the 
world. In every mythology the cone was the embiem of the 
mother of heaven, whatsoever her name, and every altar and 
high place of hers was originally conical or pyramidal. One 
stone standing upon another, or inserted in the earth, represent- 
ed arude cross. The mystical tree, “the tree of life,” was also 
represented in the form of a cross, or by the hieratic sign of the 
deity across the stem. Every circumstance pertaining to this 
was peculiarly phallic. When serpent worship began to super- 
sede tree worship, the ophite emblems were of a similar nature. 
The serpent with its tail in its mouth has the same significance 
as the crux ansata. When, at a later stage of civilization, the 
worship of the moon and sun successively prevailed, and the 
followers of the sun made war upon those of the “Great Dragon,” 
many of, the old emblems were devoutly adopted, and a compos- 
ite religion was formed. 

And when in the fullness of time, Christianity made its ap- 
pearance and developed orders and hierarchies, it incorporated 
within itself almost every feature of Paganism, including the su- 
preme Phallic symbol, the Cross. Erotic Christianity worships 
the Divine Child, adores Mary His mother, and practically gives 
the Supreme Deity an inferior place. Christ’s wounds are dwelt 
upon in almost every hymn with perfervid ecstacy, and the Cross 
of Calvary is the foundation of faith and hope. At all points our 
religion is lineally descended from the older and most ancient. We 
have our Tree of Life, our Sun of Righteousness (uprightness), 
our Cross of Salvation, and the hope of an after life. We have 
also a bitter aversion to the ‘old serpent” and “all his works,” 
although we retain many of the latter in our rights and cere- 
monies. The cardinal points of superstition have varied, and 
mankind have boxed its compass, so that at length they seem re- 
turning to their old love: the religion of Humanity and the wor- 
ship of Nature. 
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RUINS AND PICTURE WRITINGS IN THE CANONS 
OF THE McELMO AND HOVENWEEP. 


BY LEWIS W. GUNCKEL. 


The region about the junction of the McElmo and Hoven- 
-i- weep creeks is especially prolific in ruins of prehistoric man. 


The ruins described here are all situated near 





Within a radius of some three miles, we find the remains of 
large pueblos or valley ruins, cliff houses and _ towers, 
shelters; fortified plateaus, large groups of interesting picture 
writings; a deep cave penetrating far below the surface of the 
surrounding territory showing unmistakable evidences of human 
occupation; and a plateau containing rectangular graves marked 
by upright stone slabs and circles of stone-henge on a_ small 
scale. This locality was superficially described in a former 
paper by the writer while in the field in 1892 with the 
party under the able leadership of Mr. Warren K. Moore- 
head. I have added to my former description a number of 
additional notes and sketches which may be of 
the border 
line of Utah and Colorado, which crosses the valley at this 


point one of the most imposing ruins in this locality is situated 
about one mile east of the junction of the McElmo and Hoven- 
weep creeks. It is a huge cave or rock shelter under an i 
mense bowlder upon and on top of which is placed a _ lookout 
tower, built of neatly trimmed rocks of stone. One side of the 


rock underneath the tower is literally covered 


with picture 
writings and signs, among which could be distinguished the 
human form, deer, goats, lizards, snakes, bears, turkeys and 
many other birds and animals, while intermingled with 
signs are others which seem to have had some significent mean- 
ing to the ancient sculptor but which is unknown to us. 
though it seems impossible to read these rock inscriptions, or 
even to conjecture to any extent their significance, yet they 
certainly have a meaning and represent some idea or event in 

the past history of these people. They are’ valuable neverthe- 
less, if only as showing the stage of civilization which was 
reached by these tribes. That they were of the same age as the 
cliff dwellers is very probable for we have found them in many 
cliff dwellings and rock shelters, having sketched as many as 
thirty different sets in this neighborhood. This group of picto- 
graphs, and also the tower above it was mentioned by Mr. W. 
H. Jackson ‘in his exploration some sixteen years before, but 





by W. H. Jackson. Page 28. 








1A Notice of the Ancient Ruins in Arizona and Utah lying abeut the Rio San Juan” 
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the tower was in a poorer state of preservation than when he 
desrcibed it, and perhaps many ofthe stone blocks had crumbled 
and gradually fallen down. The most significant fact about 
this inscription is the unusual size, for it covers an area of 
about sixty or seventy-five square feet. Anocher peculiar fact 
is that this huge inscription seems to be read in lines, asit con- 
tains four parallel lines as follows dividing the greater 
part of the mass of figures into four parallel rows. I took the 
trouble to make a complete sketch of this inscription but un- 
fortunately it cannot be reproduced here on account of its size, 
I present in Plate 1. a group of pictographs taken from a series 
of sketches of the various inscriptions in this region. In this 
one there can be found besides the animal and himan forms 
mentioned above, the signs shown in Plate 1. Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 10, 12 and 39 and other important forms. There is a 
large rock shelter in this locality containing an inscription of 
great importance. Its exact location as near as we could judge 
isas follows: About one-hundred yards west of the McEimo 
creek, and about one mile east of the junction of the Hovenweep 
and the McElmo Creeks, the elevation being about seventy-five 
feet above the river level. The shelter is about ten feet wide and 
eleven feet deep. Unfortunately it was impossible to photograph 
the inscriptions on account of their peculiar position between the 
the sloping rocks. In every case the figures were cut into the 
sloping rock on the under side where they were protected from 
erosion and weathering. This shelter is made by an immense 
sandstone bowlder weighing many hundred tons, which had 
weathered out underneath making a natural shelter from the in- 
clenency ofthe weather. I have not the space in this article to 
mention the many signs and forms which are cut in the face 
of the rock—one of great importance however was a perfect form 
of the Swastiska cross measuring six by five inches, which I 
took thecare to have Mr, Cowen, our surveyor, and Mr. Lane, 
our artist, to witness and vouch for my correctness in this 
find. Besides this sign, others of curious shape are found in 
theseinscriptions. These rock shelters are found very frequent- 
ly in this immediate locality and in a few hours walk, a close 
observer can count no less than fifty of them, all of which 
show unmistakable signs of ancient human habitation, such as 
charcoal, roofs and sides blackened by fire, rock sculptures and 
pictographs. Some are more elaborate and are enclosed by 
long walls of stone in the form of a circle, semi-circle or triangle. 
They are of especial interest to the student, and will bear close 
examination and no doubt many interesting facts may be 
brought to light in the future. In a former article inthis maga- 
zine I described the numerons picture writings found in this lo- 
cality. ‘Some of the forms found in these inscriptions can be 
seen in Plate 1. Nos. 13, 14, 15, 40, 43, 45, 46,50 and 51. Num- 
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bers 30, 31, 34 and 35 are from rockshelters along the McElmo 
Creek. I have placed a few others in this group for the sake of 
comparison. Number 16 was found near a cliff house in Allen 
Cafion, Utah. Number 17 can be seen ou the walls of Gibralter 
Cave in Butler’s Wash, Utah. Numbers 18, 20 and 28 are 
found on the walls of Cold Spring Cave in Butler’s Wash, Utah. 
Numbers 19, 21, 22 and 26 are on the walls of Casa del Echo, 
on the river San Juan, Ucah, and numbers 23, 25 and 27, were 
sketched near cliff houses along the San Juan River near Bluff 
City, Utah. 

In the valley about a half mile from the two above mentioned 
creeks, is found a large pueblo or valley ruin. It is in 
in such a ruined condition that the rooms and walls cannot be 
traced accurately. The centre or court had no rooms or build- 
ings in it and the whole structure had evidently had only one 
story, as the accumulation of stone and debris at the highest 
parts only five feet high, and at the lowest, two feet high. It is 
rectangular (?) in shape and about one-hundred feet long and 
seventy-five feet wide. 

Situated at the junction of the McElmo and Hovenweep creeks, 
is an interesting donble walled tower, containing one inside cir- 
cular room, and the outer circle subdivided into six partitions 
It stands about one-hundred feet above the junction and 
about two hundred feet from the water. The: walls have 
mostly fallen down, but it yet stands about six feet high with 
both sides strewn with fallen rocks. The whole diameter 
measures thirty five teet,and the double walls are five and one 
half feet apart.” The exact purpose of this peculiar shape is diffi- 
cult to determine. 

Directly adjacent to the north and west of this tower is a 
series of walls and ruined buildings, the whole covering approxi- 
matety two acres, Itis placed on the top of a promontory and 
is flanked and protected on all sides by a series of low walls. 
The walls and buildings have fallen down to such an extent 
that it is impossible ®to make a correct map of the whole. 
One important feature of the ruins is that it wholly surrounds 
the opening to a deep cave, whieh is again protected by a series 
of walls entirely surrounding it. This can go down slantingly 
to the river below, which is fully one hundred and fifty feet 
distant, and seventy five feet below the level of the mouth of the 
cave. If these ancient inhabitants were able to obtain water by 
means Of this cave during times of warfare, we can judge the 
inestimable value of it to them, and the importance ofa forti- 
fied promontory where they could also obtain a fresh water 
supply. No one can, without visiting this region, realize the 
extreme scarcity of. water at certain seasons of the year. I 
present an illustration showing the mouth of the cavein Fig.—and 
a design of theinterior in Fig—. The caveis of natural origin 
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and probably caused originally by the water washing down 
through the cracks in the sandstone ledge from the top of the 
mesa to the river, but was afterwards utilized by the ancient peo- 
ple as a passage way to water. Theentrance at the mouth of 
cave is so hidden by the ruined walls which protected it, that 
one passing by would hardly notice it. It is seldom indeed that 
one finds a cave of such a depth in the midst of ruins in this 
locality. It wasthe only one we found or ever heard of and for 
this reason we were especially interested in it. After some con- 
siderable trouble and risk we were able to descend almost to its 
end, which was filled. up with debris. Fragments of pottery 
were found at different points in the cave. Directly above the 
eave is a ruin containing eight or nine rooms.’ 





ETHNOLOGICAL NOTES. 
THE HOUSES OF THE ESKIMOS. 


The exhaustive report on the work of the Danish expedition 
to East Greenland (1891-92), led by Lieutenant C. Ryder, fills 
Vols. xvii, xviii and xix of the Meddelelser om Gronland, pub- 
lished at Copenhagen, last year. The results are summarized 
in Petermanns Mitteilungen (pp. 86-95, No. 4, 1897), with a 
geological map of Scoresby Sound on a scale of 1:1,500,000. 
The chief purpose of the expedition was to survey the unknown 
coast between Scoresby Sound and Angmagsalik, to the south, 
where Holm found, in 1884, in about 65° 40’ N. Lat., the most 
northern Eskimo settlements on the east coast. Ryder was not 
able to map this unsurveyed coast line, but his very complete 
scientific studies in the Scoresby Sound region, his headquarters 
for nearly a year, entitle his researches to a place among the 
important Greenland explorations. Scoresby Sound is over 
300 miles north of the nearest east coast settlements, but the 
Eskimos formerly lived much further north on that coast, and 
Ryder made a careful study of the ample evidence of their form- 
er residence in Scoresby Sound. He found many house ruins, 
graves, kitchen-middens, etc., particularly on Cape Stewart, 
South Cape in Northwest Fiord, Reindeer Cape in West Fiord, 
and Denmark Island. He found the ruins of fifty winter houses 
in seven different locations, numerous tent rings, formed by 
large stones laid in a circle, marking the places of the summer 
tents, and the remains of dog sledges, bows and arrows, fox 
traps, harpoons and other food-catching implements. These 
natives lived essentially in the same way as those of-Angmag- 
salik and the west coast at the present day, except that their 





1 The cuts designed to illustrate this article will be given in the next number, 
along with an article on the Human Hand, by the same author.—Eb. 
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small houses were intended for only one family, while the 
winter dwellings south of their former abode are built for sev- 
eral families. They were not so advanced as the Angmagsalik 
natives are in the art of making and adorning their various 
manufacturés. Ryder believes that they did not die out, but 
removed further south, and were the ancestors of the existing 
east coast natives. This view is supported by the fact that 
nearly all the objects found had evidently been worn out or 
broken and thrown away as useless. He believes the period 
when Scoresby Sound was inhabited may date several centuries 
back, and his observations tend to strengthen the theory that 
these natives were probably derived directly from North Amer- 
ican Eskimos who crossed the archipelago and North Green- 
land to reach the east coast. The fashioning of their impie- 
ments seems identical with that of the Point Barrow Eskimos, 
and they appear to have been more closely connected with the 
north-western branch of the family than with the central Eski- 
mos of West Greenland. 

Rev. J. G. Wood says: In a country where the thermometer 
remains many degrees below zero, for many months together, 
and in which ice and snow are the prevailing features, it is evi- 
dent that houses can not be built after the fashion of those in 
most countries. No trees can grow there, so that wooden 
houses are out of the question. There is only one substance, 
of which houses can be made, that is frozen water, either in the 
form of snow or ice. The snow houses, called igloos, are made 
in a dome-like shape and are built with a rapidity that is per- 
fectly astonishing. 

Our surprise was great, when after creeping through some 
long passages of snow, we found ourselves in a cluster of dome- 
shaped edifices. There were five clusters of huts. Some hav- 
ing one, some two, and others three domes, in which thirteen 
families lived, each occupying a dome or one side of it ac- 
cording to their strength. The whole number of people were 
21 men, 25 women, 18 children, making a total of 64. The 
entrance to the building was a hole about a yard in diameter, 
which led through a low:arched passage of sufficient breadth 
for two to pass in a stooping posture, and about 16 feet in 
length. Another hole then presented itself, and led through a 
similarly shaped but shorter passage, having at its termination 
a round opening about two feet across. Up this hole we crept 
and found ourselves in a dome about 7 feet in height and as 
many in diameter, from which the three dwelling places with 
arched roofs were entered. Each dwelling averaged from 14 to 
16 feet in diameter, and 6 or 7 in height. There two families oc- 
cupied a dome; a seat was raised on each side two feet in 
height. These raised places were used as beds. They were 
covered in the first place with pieces of whale-bone and pieces 
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of seal skin. Over these were spread deer pelts and deer skin 
clothes. The pelts were used as blankets, so many of them had 
ornamental fringes sewed around their edges. Each dwelling 
is illuminated by a broad piece of transparent ice, which forms 
a part of the roof and is placed over the door. In the middle 
of the hut is erected a slight scaffold which supports a rudely 
made net, and under the net is placed the one piece of essential 
furniture of the house, the lamp. Over the lamp is hung the 
cooking pot, the size of each being proportioned to the rank of 
the possessor. 


THE NAGA TRIBES OF NORTHEAST INDIA 


have many customs which resemble those of the wild tribes of 
America. They have hill-villages, defenses, stockades and look- 
outs. Their houses are sometimes built in regular streets and 
placed on poles witi a ra:sed floor of bamboo, and steps leading up 
toit. The men and women are tattood, the men on their chests and 
the women on their legs and breasts. The unit of society is the 
clan or khel. The village is a group of many khels. No man 
is allowed to marry in his own khel. They are supposed to be 
the descendants of a common ancestur As to their religion 
they imagine that there are many good and evil spirits residing 
in their hills. To them they sacrifice animals and cows for one, 
dogs to another class, cocks and spirituous liquors to another. 
They ornament their houses with horns and concentric circles 
which they place on the highest hills, every side stockaded, 
narrow sunken paths leading to the summit. They also cover 
the fronts of their houses with dolls, of wood or clay, dressed up 
as men and women. They are animistic rather than totemistic in 
their religion. Their real gods are the tree, mountain and 
forest. They have a cyclops god which is apparently not 
Indian.* 
PALEOLITHICS IN EGYPT. 

Mr. H. W. Seton Karr, has shown at the Royal Institute of 
Great Britain, certain implements from the lost flint mines 
of Egypt, the workings of which are in the Eastern desert of 
Egypt thirty miles from the Nile, some of them on the face of 
the cliffs, others on the steppe like tiers or plateaus which de- 
scend from the high table top mountains. Most of the mines 
had a central work place. Prof. Petrie assigns an enormous 
interval ef time to the types represented, namely from the 
Paleolithic age to Twelfth dynasty. Prof. Sayce does not agree 
with this, but considers the implements as all prehistoric. Mr. 
Allen Brown suggested that Mesolithic types were intermingled 
with those of the Paleolithic and Neolithic, pointing to the con- 
tinuity of the existence of man in Egvpt. This discovery of 





* Miss Gertrude M-. Godden, in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 
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old mines or quarries in Egypt is remarkable, for the tools with 
which the flint had been worked, were found as well as the flint 
relics themselves. Two plates are furnished with the article 
showing quartzite, spear heads, varying from five and one-halt 
to seven and one-half inches in length, the other a flint ax seven 
and one-quarter inches in length, the only distinction between 
the two being the narrow end in one case is worked to make a 
sharp point, and in the other the broad end is worked so as to 
make a sharp blade with flanges. f 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF TOMAHAWKS AND WAR CLUBS, 


“The North American Indian had three great types of weapons, 
which were used either in the hand or at the end of the handle 
or thrown from the hand, and designed tor bruising, for piercing 
and for cutting. The tomahawk is a handled weapon, which 
combines all three of these functions in one. The early 
weapons of this class were made of the antler, of which the 
long prong furnished the handle and the short prong 
the sharp point. Another form and perhaps stage, was marked 
by the tomahawk, which 
was simply a celt, with a 
grooved blade set into a 
handle, by one of the many 
it ways in which the hafting 

was formerly done. In 





considering the great mass 
of so-called celts and 
grooved axes, it must be 
understood that while a 
portion of them were in- 
dustrial tools with a savage 
artisan, many of them were 
a striking and _ cutting 
weapon attached to a han- 
dle, and to enable the war- 
rior to do his work at a 
short distance. A most 
efficient form of the striking 
and cutting weapon, was 
the Mexican battle axe, 
consisting of a handle of 
TOMAHAWKS AND WAR CLUBS. wood along the edges of 
which sprawls of obsi lian 

and rugged stone were set. In some instances these chipped im- 
plements or blades were placed so close together as to suggest the 
first steps in the invention of the saber, which is a cutting wea- 
pon. The addition of the pipe to the pole of the tomahawk is 
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simply one of those transitions which all industrial instruments 
underg> in passing from the useful into the ceremonial and 
mythic condition. In aboriginal times the tomahawk had no 
pipe attachment.” Confirmatory of this the following quotation 
trom Charlevoix, will be appropriate. “Formerly the arms cf the 
Indians were the bow and 
arrow and javelin, both 
pointed with a kind of bone 
worked in different man- 
ners, and lastly the hatchet 
or break head. This was 
formerly a short club, the 
head of which was partly 
round and partly sharp- 
edged. Most had no defen- 
sive weapon, but when they 
attacked any entrenchinent, 
they covered their whole 
body with small light 
boards. Some have a sort 
of cuirass or breastplate of 
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mail, made for the thighs 
and arms of the same ma- 
terials. The Western In- 
dians always used bucklers ARROWS, BOWs AND SHIEEDS. 

of buffalo hides, which are 

are very light and proof against musket shot, They have a 
kind of standard of colors, to know each other by, and to en- 
able them to rally, These are small pieces of bark cut into a 
round form, which they fix to the head of a pole, and on which 
is drawn the mark of their nation or village. If the party is 
numerous, each family or tribe has its peculiar ensigns with its 
distinguishing niark. These arms are also adorned with differ- 
ent figures, and sometimes with the mark of the chief.’ 

The transition from the wood and stone to the iron toma- 
hawks, took place after the advent of the white man. There 
are two classes. So far as the record of these instruments go, 
the broad edged hatchet-like tomahawks were first sold to the 
Indians by the English and Dutch, while those with the pointed 
edge came through the Spaniards and French. The blade of 
this tomahawk is that of a pipe, and is bent at right angles so as 
to work with a blow rather than a thrust. Some of the Siouxan 
tribes, of later days, inserted heavy spikes or blades of butcher 
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1 See Charlevoix, Vol. I, pp. 338. 
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knives which do their work after the manner of the Mexican axe. 

Rev. J. G. Wood, says: “The clubs are short, seldom ex- 
ceeding a yard in length, mostly eight or nine inches shorter. 
They are almost invariably made upon one or other of two models, 
examples of which are seen in the illustrations. The primitive idea 
of a club is evidently derived from a stick with a knob at the end, 
and that is the form which is most ‘in vogue.’”* In the common 
kind of the club the whole of the weapon is quite plain, but in 
many specimens the native has imbedded a piece of bone ora 
spike of iron in the ballor bulb at the end of the club, and has 
decorated the handle with feathers, bits of cloth, scalps and 
other ornaments. The second kind of club is shaped some- 
thing like the stock of a gun, and has always a spike projecting 
from the angle. In most cases this spike is nothing more than 
a pointed piece of iron or the head of aspear, but in some highly 
valued weapons, a very broad steel blade is employed, its edges 
lying parallel with the length of the weapon. Such a club as this 
is often decorated with hundreds of brass headed nails driven into 
it, so as to form patterns, and besides is ornamentedso profusely 
with strings and feathers and long trailing scalp locks, five or 
six feet in length, that the efficacy of the weapon must be seriously 
impeded by it.” 

These war clubs according to Catlin, were used not only by 
the Iroquois, but by all the tribes situated along the Great 
Lakes, including the Chippewas, the Blackfeet, the Sioux, and 
the Osages. The Shoshones, according to Lewis and Clark, used 
a different war club, and which consisted of a ball of stone 
covered and fastened to a wooden handle which was held to the 
wrist by a thong of hide, and was effective in crushing the skull 
but not in cutting. 

This cut reproduced from one of Catlin’s photos, shows the 
style of bow in use among the hunting Indians, such as the 
Sioux, Algonkins and Iroquois. It also shows three methods 
of fastening the stone arrow made to the feather trimmed shafts, 
as well as the style and shape of their lances to which they 
affixed the stone spear heads. The shield was their chief means 
of defense, though their medicine boys were supposed to have a 
peculiar charm in warding off danger and gaining them suc- 
cess. 

CEREMONIAL DANCES. 


The following selected from an old copy of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Presbyterian, illustrates the dances formerly common in the 
northwest coast: 


When everything was prepared, dressed in a hunting-skirt, with face 
blackened and spear in head, Tow-a-att appeared in the war-dance. Re- 





2 The club among the Fiji Islanders is made from the root of a tree and is elabor- 
ately carved, but frequently has the same shape as the war club of the American 
Indians. It is bent like the stock of a gun, 
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tiring with much applause, he re-appeared in the form of a wolf, and, with 
mask, rolling eyes and snapping teeth, gave the dance of the “invocation 
of the spirits for success in hunting.” Then he put on a horrible mask to 
represent the devil, and with hideous rattles, gave the devil or Tamanamus 
dance. Then, with dress and mask, and large hat with tinkling bells on 
the rim and eider down in the crown (which down he showered around the 
room as blessings upon his guests), and rattles in his hands, he gave us the 
religious dance of the shamans, or medicine men. 


THE GRAECO-ROMAN BRANCH OF THE EGYPT EX- 
PLORATION FUND. 


A new and brilliant chapter in the history ofexploration opens 
with the discovery, by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, of hundreds 
or thousands of papyri at the ruins of an important city of an- 
cient Egypt. The manuscripts range in date from the first to 
the ninth centuries of our era, and appear to include a wide 
range of classical and Christian literature during a most interest- 
ing and too often obscure period,.not only in the history of 
Egypt but that of her contemporaries. Who knows what 
“light” lurks in the dim pages, awaiting only the apt and pro: 
found knowledge of translators to beam forth for our illumina- 
tion? The identification of the first chapter of St. Mathew, and 
the “Sayings of Christ,” already widely circulated, clearly es- 
tablish the inestimable value of such a discovery as this the lat- 
est, but one of the noblest yet made by this Society. Some of 
the papyri will prove to be personal, domestic, perhaps social 
and the like, in character and color ; but that will be a history of 
the people rather than the “times,” and it is now the wise fash- 
ion to write history much that way. Other papyri will treat of 
the financial, political, social status or problems of that age. 
State matters of import may be included; diplomatic bits and 
governmental red tape may buttress the axiom of “ nothing new 
under the sun”; and perhaps some autographic letters of the 
great will prove a prize to museums. Who can tell what de- 
cipherment of these dust-worn yet dust-kept manuscripts will 
reval ? 

But to untold numbers the deepest interest in such a_ disclo- 
sure—in fact, a minature Alexandrian Library—a papyral collec- 
tion larger than all Europe possesses—is of a religious kind. 
And the nearer these manuscrips take us to the days when Christ 
was on earth in human form, the more intense their value for 
every believer in Christianity. It is expected, too, that classical 
literature will be greatly enriched by these “fragments of prose 
and poetry.” 
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Of what avail these treasures if untranslated, unpublished? 
Thanks to the inspiration of the Society’s treasurer, Mr. Her- 
bert A. Grueber, ot the British Museum, the Committee deter- 
mined to establish a new department of its work, and itis named 
Tue GRAEcC-RoMAN Brancu, for the period covered includes 
the Greek and Roman rule in Egypt. Its mission is to explore 
for papyri and to piiblish the valuable portions of the papyri now in 
hand. Itis estimated that $3000 a year will be required for 
this special work. This appeals, not to archaeologists and 
their supporters alone; it appeals to the educated and friends 
to education and the increase of knowledge, and to the churches. 
Said Rev. Dr. Philip S.Moxom to me, “There should be no diffi- 
culty in your raising the money needed for such a purpose.” 

It is proposed to issue an annual volume of 300 quarto 
pages, with facsimiles of pages, etc., etc. All subscribers of 
not less than $5 a year will be entitled to receive this volume; 
$125 will secure a life-membership, but I particularly call for 
patrons at $25. 

Will every reader of ANTIQUARIAN respond in some way to 
my earnest and wise appeal? If one cannot subscribe, he can 
be one of five to make a subscription; he can speak to others 
of this cause; he can (if in the pulpit or an editor) publicly 
commend it;he can use our circulars, always to be obtained. 

I am asked to make one of my “old-time appeals;” but 
do not the above daéa present in themselves an incontrovert- 
able argument, far beyond my faint words, for a prompt, gener- 
ous, continuous support of so noble a cause? 


Wm. C. Winstow, Vice Pres'’t. 
525 Beacon STREET, Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


The sixty-seventh annual meeting of the British Association 
was held in Toronto, August 18-25, 1897. The University build- 
ings were placed at the disposal of the Association. A large and 
important contingent from the American Association was in at- 
tendance and heartily participated in the work of the various 
sections. The address of the president, Sir John Evans, on the 
Antiquity of Man, was interesting and suggestive. Regarding 
his election to the post of President as a recognition by the Asso- 
ciation of the value of Archzology asa science, he proceeded to 
show the connection of Geology, Numismatics, Chemistry, Min- 
erology, Petrology, and Palzontology to Archzology, and in a 
comprehensive manner he discussed the evidences of the exist- 
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ence of man and his works during the Palzolithic period. The 
necessity of establishing a Bureau of Ethnology for Greater 
Britain was one of the numerous important topics referred to in 
this able address. It must be gratifying to Anthropologists to 
see one of their number occupying the Presidential chair of the 
Association. 

The papers read in the section of Anthropology were com- 
prehensive and interesting, as the programme will show. Re- 
serving notes on the papers and discussions for another com- 
munication, I simply append the full programme of the section 
in which the readers of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN are most par- 
ticularly concerned: 

Miss Alice Fletcher—Two papers—The Scalp-Lock: A Study 
of Omaha Ritual. The Import of the Totem among the Omaha. 

C. Hill Tout—Sqaktkquacht, or the Benign Faced, Oannes of 
the Utlakapamugq, British Columbia. 

R. N. Wilson—Two papeis—The Blackfoot Legend of Scar- 
Face. Blackfoot Sun-Offerings. 

Stansbury Hagar—Star-Lore of the Micmacs of Nova Scotia. 

Dr. R. Munro—The Lake Village of Glastonbury and its Place 
among the Lake-dwellings of Europe. 

Report on the Silchester Excavations. 

F. T. Elworthy—-Some Old-World Harvest Customs. 

Report on the North Dravidian and Kolarian Races of Cen- 
tral India. 

The Address of the President of the Section, Siz Wm. Turner, 
on—Some Distinctive Characters of Human Structure. 

Prof. Anderson Stuart—A Demonstration of the Utility of the 
Spinal Curves in Man. 

Prof. A. Macalister—Two papers—The Causes of Brachycepha- 
ly. Notes on the Brains of Some Australian Natives. 

Dr. W. J, McGee—On Some Uses of Trepanning in Early 
American Skulls. 

Report on Mental and Physical: Deviations in Children from 
the Normal. 

Report on Anthropometric Measurements in Schools. 

Dr. Franz Boas—The Growth of Toronto School Children. 

Prof. Lightner Witmer—An Experimental Analysis of Certain 
Correlations of Mental and Physical Reactions. 

Dr. H. O. Forbes—The Physical Characteristics of European 
Colonists Born in New Zealand. 

Report of the Committee on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada. 

Dr. W. J. McGee—The Seri Indians of the Gulf of California. 

C. Hill Tout—Notes, Historical and Philological, on the In- 
dians of British Columbia. 

Dr. A. F. Chamberlain—Two papers—The Kootenays of Brit- 
ish Columbia and Their Salishan Neighbors. Kootenay Indiar 
Drawings. 
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J. W. Mackay—A Rock Inscription on Great Central Lake, 
Vancouver Islands. 
Rev. J. Maclean, Ph. D.—Biackfoot Womanhood. 
E. Sidney Hartland—On the Hut-Burial of the American 
Aborigines. 
Report of the Ethnographic Survey of Canada. 
B. Sulte—The Origin of the French Canadians. 
~ = Report of the Ethnographic Survey of the United Kingdom. 
Prof. A. C. Haddon—The Evolution of the Cart and Irish Car. 
Prof. F. W. Putnam—The Jesup Expedition to the North 
Pacific. 
Discussion of Evidences of American-Asiatic Contact. 
George Iles—Why Progress is in Leaps. 
Prof. ]. C. Ewart, M. D—Note on the Transmission of Acquired 
Characters. 
Sir George Robertson—The Kafirs of Kafirstan. 
Prof. Dean C. Worchester—The Mangyans and Tagbanuas 
of the Philippine Islands. 
Report on the Necessity of the Immediate Investigation of 
the Anthropology of Oceanic Islands. 
Joint Discussion with Section on Geology on The First 
ie Traces of Man in the New World. 
Prof. F. W. Putnam——-The Trenton Gravels. 
Prof. E. W. Claypole—Human Relics in the Drift of Ohio. 
Sir Wm. Turner—Exhibition of Lance-headed Implements 
of Glass from North West Australia. 
F.. H. Cushing—The Genesis of Implement Making. 
Prof. A. C. Haddon—Adze-making in the Andaman Islands. 
The subjects included in this programme were listened to 
from day to day by large audiences, which were most numer- 
ous during the discussions and when illustrated by the power- 
ful lanterns of the University. 








Joun MACLEAN. 
NeEepawa, Man., Canada. 





—_=~ EDITORIAL. 


THE TWO MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION AT DETROIT. 


i 

| 

| 

| 

In the year 1875, the 30th Session of this Association was | 
held in the city of Detroit. There were present at that time, a 

large number of prominent men of science, many of whom had | 

been members from the beginning. Among them were such | 
notabilities as, Col. Chas. Whittlesey, Prof. J. S. Newberry, Prof. 

Andrews, Principal Dawson, now Sir William, Rev. Dr. Daly- 

rimple, Dr. Morris, also a number of younger men, Prof. Edw. | 

D. Cope, J. C. Riley, Prof. Tutthill, and Prof. E. G. Hilgard, near- 
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ly all of whom are gone, and will never meet with the Asso- 
ciation again. At that time there was ‘no section devoted to 
anthropology, but it became manifest that there was a demand 
for either a seperate association devoted to this specialty, or 
a seperate department connected with the American Associa- 
tion. The following year which was the year of the Centen- 
nial,the editor of this Journal in conjunction with a large 
number of gentlemen interested in the subject, had the honor 
of calling a Convention of Archaeologists, to be held in the 
Ohio building on the Centennial grounds. Immediately pre- 
ceeding this, the American Association met at Buffalo, at which 
time Section H was established, Maj. J. F. Powell and F. 
W. Putnam being very prominent in the organization. 

Since that year great progress has been made in all depart- 
ments, especially in Archaeology. 

The Bureau of Ethnology, the Archaeological Institute of 
America, located at Boston, the Archaeological Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania have been established during 
the interval. Nearly all the Museums, at Washington, New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cambridge, Davenport, St. Louis, 
_ and Nashville, have received great accessions, the Field Col- 
umbian Museum, the Haskell Museum, Fairbanks Museum and 
the Walker Museum, and others have been established. Dur- 
ing this interval of 22 years, no less than five Archaeological 
Journals have been established, viz: The American Antiquarian, 
the pioneer of all; the American Journal of Archaeology, 
the Journal of American Folk-Lore, the Anthropologist, besides 
two or three that have had a short history. 

At the former meeting there were interesting exhibits from 
Davenport Academy of perforated skulls and copper relics, 
presented by Dr. Farquharson, and the recent finds, by D. H. 
Gilman, on the skulls at the River Rouge, and Mr. Bela Hub- 
bard on the “Garden Beds” gave an interest to the locality near 
Detroit. None of these features were brought up or alluded to 
in the meeting of 1897, as there was entirely new range of topics, 
the progress of the Science having brought the entire conti- 
nent into view. It wassignificent also that the address of the 
Vice-President W. J. McGee, was upon the subiect of Classifica- 
tion of Science especially as related to Anthropology, and the 
claim was made, that this stands at the head ofall the Sciences 
and the crowning work belongs to it. The address was a mas- 
terly production, and received many favorable comments both 
trom the visitors and the Fellows of the Association. 

The large attendance upon the sessions of Section H showed 
the popular interest taken in the subject, and the applause given 
to the most able papers, showed that the interest was intelligent 
and discriminating. Space will not permit a review of all 
the articles. It is but fair to say that three of the best papers 
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were prepared by ladies who are fellows of the Association, viz.: 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Mrs. Anita N. McGee and Miss Zelia C. 
Nutall, that by Miss Fletcher being a very valuable contribu- 
tion on the topic of “The Import of the Totem.” 

Two papers by the editor of this Journal were read, one upon 
the coincidences between the Archaeology of Western, Europe 
and Eastern America, as possible signs of contact. Another 
upon the Serpent Symbol in the Mississippi Valley and in 
Nicaragua compared. 

Other papers were on the following subjectss: 

“Prehistoric Implements from Charlevoix, Mich.,” H. P.Parm- 
elee; “An Archeologic Map of Ohio,” Warren K. Morehead; 
“Micmac Mortuary Customs,” Dr. Stanberry Hagar; “The 
Jesup Expedition and the Asiatic-American Problem,” Prof, F. 
W. Putnam; The Tagbanuas of the Phillipines,” Prof. Dean C. 
Worchester; “The Mangyan of the Phillippines,” Prof Dean C. 
Worchester; “The Significance of John Elliot’s Natick,” Wm. 
Wallace Tooker; “Anthropologic Work of New York State 
Pathological Institute,’ Dr. A, Hrdlicka; ‘The Ethnologic Ar- 
rangement of Archeologic Material.” Harlan I. Smith; ‘“‘Popular 
Anthropology in Museums,” Halan I. Smith. 

The most notable event was the discussion of the so-called 
“Paleolithic Finds in the Trenton gravels,” 

The names of those who took part in the discussion and 
the titles of their papers, were as follows: ‘‘General Review,” 
by F. W. Putnam; ‘‘On the Implement Bearing Sand Deposits 
at Trenton, N. J..” B. G. N. Knapp; ‘‘Implement Bearing 
Sand Deposits at Trenton, N. J.,” by H. B. Kummel; ‘‘Dis- 
cussion of the Relics From the Sand Deposits on the Lalor 
Farm,” by Prof. G. F. Wright; ‘‘Archeological Researches in 
the Trenton Gravels,” by Prof. W. H. Holmes; ‘‘Report of an 
Examination of the Trenches Dug onthe Lalor farm, July 
25-29,” by Henry C. Mercer; ‘‘Investigation in the Land 
Deposits of the Lalor Field,” by Prof. Thomas Wilson; 
‘‘Geologic Age of the Relic Bearing Deposits at Trenton, N. 
J.,” by Prof. R. D. Salisbury. 

Secretary Putnam spoke for nearly an hour, giving a general 
review cf the history of the whole subject of the discoveries in 
the sands,and clayey deposits of Delaware, of stone implements, 
chipped stone, indicating the agency of man prior to the com- 
ing of the red race. He also gave a comprehensive review 
of the statements made by Dr. Abbott in 1883, of the find- 
ing of supposed palaeolithic implements in the glacial gravel. 
Then he reviewed the various opinions that were expressed 
and the discussions that ensued following the statements 
made by Dr. Abbott, of his work in this field for various 
museums, of the expense connected with the excavations, 
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which was borne largely by private contributions, naming 
several men, among them Clarence B. Moore, the noted 
archeologist of Philadelphia, and the Duke of Lubat, the 
latter bearing the entire expense of last year’s work. 

He also showed a chart in colors, drawn to one-half scale 
illustrating the three red clayey bands which alternated with 
the bands of sand. He then stated that while thoroughly 
convinced himself that the conclusion drawn by Dr. Abbott 
in 1883 that the argillite implements found in this sand 
and clayey deposits were, as a whole, the handiwork 
of a people who existed at a time preceding the late Indian, 
and who occupied the bluffs of the Delaware valley, he had 
planned to give all archaeologists and geologists who 
cared to visit the region, an opportunity to make a personal 
investigation themselves. Several parties came in response 
to the invitations he issued, and they directed the digging 
of a number of trenches on the Lalor farm. Chipped stones 
were found by them in the sand and clayey formations, and 
at the same depth as were found by him, and he closed by 
saying that it was for these geologists to decide the age of 
that sand and clay deposit and demonstrate whether or not 
people existed prior to the red men. 

Prof. G. F. Wright, in his paper on the subject, held that 
the formation of clay indicated glaciation, thus attesting 
to the great antiquity of the find Prof. Thomas Wilson al- 
so supported that theory, while Prof. W. H. Holmes, in an 
exhaustive argument, held that the implements indicated 
simply the beginning of the Indian in that region. He 
thought the sand was piled up by the action of the 
winds. He did not touch on the presence of the clay, and 
when the session closed the question was still open: ‘‘Did 
man exist on thiscontinent prior to the coming ofthe red man?” 

In the discussion that followed, Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, 
of Chicago, and Prof. Gilbert, of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, and several other distinguished scientists took part, each 
taking the ground that the gravel was not preglacial. ‘‘It 
was an admirable discussion in every way,” said Dr. Robert 
Munro, of the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, ‘‘and I 
was intensely interested in it. It was one of the best things 
I have ever listened to. I particularly admired the spirit in 
which it was carried on and the method pursued. There 
was not a speaker who did not appear to be talking with the 
firmest conviction that he was speaking the truth.” 

The conclusion, however, reached by most of those present 
who listened to the discussion, that the various ‘‘finds” 
made by Dr. Abbott in 1883 and subsequent years, which 
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were claimed by him to be paleolithic implements, have no 
particular value as proving the presence of glacial man or 
even of the paleolithic age, for the universal testimony of 
the geologists was that the gravels were not glacial deposits. 
Furthermore, the archeologists were of the opinion that the 
relics themselves were very unsatisfactory evidences of the 
presence of a paleolithic age or culture, especially as the 
little piece of slate found below the ferruginous sand was 
totally unlike any paleolithic relic heretofore found, and there 
was an entire absence of the bones of extinct animals. 

The effort was made by Prof. Putnam to show that there 
was an intermediate period, betokened by the argillitic relics; 
but this was controverted by Mr. W. H. Holmes, whose 
opinion was that the argillite relics are deposits from the 
Indian villages, which had worked down by degrees into the 
grayel by means of land-slides, upturning of trees and other 
natural causes, the two leaving this part of the subject an 
open question. 

There were about twenty foreign visitors present. Among 
them Prof. Vernon Harcourt, of Oxford University; 
Prof. H. P. Truell, of Dublin University; Dr. Robert Munro, 
of the University of Edinburgh, the author of ‘‘Lake Dwell- 
ings” and ‘*Problems in Anthropology.” 

The officers for the next meeting, which will be held in 
Boston, were elected by general acclamation as follows: 
President, Prof. F. W. Putnam; General Secretary, Prof. —. 
—. Howard, of Washington. 


SURVIVAL OF TOTEMISM. 


Animal figures were common among the early nations of 
Europe, and may have come from a primitive totemism. It is 
said that the Danes had animal figures painted upon their ban- 
ners when they invaded England. The Norsemen carried shields 
with animal semblances inscribed upon them, and the Sea Kings 
navigated the Northern Ocean in boats, the prow of which was 
made in the shape of an animal, the serpent or dragon being the 
most common form, They placed their shields upon the sides 
of the boats, perhaps to represent the scales. The Chinese bear, 
to this day, a dragon flag, as the emblem to their national power, 
and carve its head upon the corners of the roof of their houses, 
The Japanese take the stork as their favorite ornament cr em- 
blem, while the Coreans place the tiger on their national es- 
cutcheon. Siam has the white elephant, and the people of 
Benares, the common elephant, for their “ coat of arms.” 

The ancient nations used animal figures as symbols of power. 
They are seen upon their coins and upon their seals, and are 
always significant. 
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There are animal-headed divinities in Egypt, Assyria and 
India, which remind us of the totems of America, the connecting 
link being found in the grotesque figures described by Bartram 
as being common among the Muscogees and other tribes formerly 
inhabiting the Gulf States. He says, in describing the “council 
house” of the Cherokces: 


There was a secluded place designed as a sanctuary, dedicated to relig- 
ion, or rather priestcraft, for here are deposited all the sacred things, such 
as the “ medicine pot” rattles, chaplets of deer’s hoofs, and other apparatus 
of conjuration, and likewise the Calumet, the great “pipe of peace,” the 
imperial standard, made of the tail-feathers of the white eagle, hugely 
formed and displayed like an open fan on a scepter or staff, as white and 
clean as possible when displayed for peace, but when for war the feathers 
were painted or tinged with vermilion. The pillars and walls of the houses 
of the square are decorated with various paintings and sculptures, which 
are supposed to be historic or legendary of political and sacerdotal affairs. 
They are extremely picturesque, but some are ludicrous, as men in a variety 
of attitudes have the head of some kind of animal, such as those of the 
duck, turkey, bear, fox, wolf, and deer; and again, those kinds of creatures 
are represented as having human heads. These designs are not illy exe- 
cuted, for the outlines are free, bold, and well proportioned. The pillars 
supporting the front, or piazza of the council house of the square are in- 
geniously formed in the likeness of vast speckled serpents! ascending up- 
wards, the Atasses being of the snake family or tribe. 


NOTES ON BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE ROUTE OF THE EXODUS. 

At a recent meeting of the Victoria Institute, in London, England, 
Major-General Tulloch, C. B., C. M. G., gave an account of that part of 
Egypt in which he lately carried out a British War Office su -vey, includ- 
ing that portion through which the route of the exodus was said to have 
lain. In describing the present state of the land, he pointed out that the 
conformation of thé country had somewhat altered since that period, 3,400 
years ago, but what especially came under his notice was the action of a 
gale of wind which had stopped all his survey work on the borders of Lake 
Menzahleh ; in a few hours the east wind actually carried the waters of 
the lake beyond the horizon, Jeaving all sailing vessels resting on the bed 
of the lake. So unique an event was rot recorded by any modern traveler, 
though in his paper on the “ Route of the Exodus,” read before the Vic- 
toria Institute, four years ago, M. Naville had pointed out that it was not 
an impossibility, for history had recorded that the wind had, in the past 
century, produced such a phemonenon at the Geneva end of the lake of 








1 These serpent pillars remind us of the serpent columns which have been described 

by W. H Holmes as situated upon the summit of the pyramid. as found at Chi chen 
‘Itsa, in Yucatan, arranged so as to guard the entrance of the temple of the sun, situated 
upon the summit of the pyramid. 
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that name. An interesting discussion ensued ; and it was pointed out that, 
wherever the passage of the Israelites took place, yet the possibility of 
waters being influenced by wind to so great an extent was demonstrated. 

The most interesting of recent discoveries in Egypt, the Logia Iesou, or 
“Sayings of Jesus,” is that made a few wéeks ago on the edge of the 
Libyan desert, 120 miles south of Cairo, in a series of low mounds on the 
site of the ancient capital of the Oxyrhyncite nome. Oxyrhynchus was a 
flourishing city in Roman times, and a number of Greek papyri have been 
discovered in its ruins, including the most sensational] “find” of recent 
times in the reported “ Sayings of Our Lord.” The pamphlet, just issued 
by the Egypt exploration fund publishers, gives this account of the pa- 
pyrus: “The document in question is a leaf from a papyrus book contain- 
ing a collection of Logia, or ‘Sayings of Our Lord,’ of which some, though 
presenting several novel features, are familia, others are wholly new. It 
was found at the very beginning of our work. The town is a mound which 
produced a great number of papyri belonging to the first three centuries 
of our era, those in the immediate vicinity of our fragment belonging to 
the second and third centuries. This fact, together with the evidence of 
the handwriting, which has a characteristically Roman aspect, fixes with 
certainity 300 A. D. as the lowest limit for the date at which the papyrus 
was written.: The general probabilities of the case, the presence of the 
usual contractions found in biblical manuscript, and the fact that the 
papyrus was in book, not roll, form, put the first century out of the ques- 
tion and make the first half of the second unlikely. The date therefore, 
probably falls within the period 150-300°A. D.” The sayings are eight in 
number, but two are nearly illegible. The fragments have started what 
promises to be an endless discussion, and the editors suggest different 
ways of accounting for thein. 


LIBRARIES IN BABYLONIA. 


Babylonia was the v2ritable Chica of the Oriental world ; it was a land 
where writing and reading had been practiced for unnumbered centuries, 
and from whence the elements of culture had been disseminated through- 
out Western Asia. Its cities contained libraries stored with clay books, 
and the exploring expeditions which have been sent from Europe and 
America, have made us acquainted with some of them. Two such libraries, 
which were formed before Abraham was born, have been discovered with- 
in the last half-dozen years; one of them by the French explorer, M. de 
Sarzec, at Tello in Southern Babylonia, the other, and the more important— 
though only fragments of it have been preserved—by Mr. Haynes, working 
in behalf of the University of Pennsylvania at Niffer, the ancient Nippur, 
in the northern part of the country. 


DISCOVERIES IN ASIA MINOR. 

The following from Prof. W. M. Ramsay, in the Sunday School Times, 
is important: 

“The discoveries which have been made in Asia Minor in recent years, 
and which bear on the interpretation, the historical authenticity, and the 
date of composition of the Acts, do not include any striking or sensational 
finds, but in their entirety they go far to constitute a new era in the under- 
standing and the criticism of the parts of Acts concerned. To the com- 
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mentators and scholars of former days, the travel of Paul, Barnabas, and 
Silas, in the inner country, were like the voyage of a ship in the sea, which 
left no trace behind to mark their passage. Names like Lystra and Derbe 
were scattered on the map by guess; and, though the modern names of 
the sites where Iconium and Pisidian Antioch stood were known, yet their 
relative position and their connection with other places were in many re- 
spects erroneously conceived. : 

“Discussion for the future must take a new method; it must follow 
the apostles on their exact line of road. It has already ceased to be pos- 
sible for a rational criticism to maintain that the narrative of these 
journeys is a free second-century composition ; and it is rapidly ceasing to 
be possible to regard it as a series of first-century scraps, pieced together 
by a second-century compiler for his own purposes. Only a narrative 
written with full mastery by an eye-witness, or by one who was in com- 
munication with eye-witnesses, and able to use their accounts with deli- 
cate precision, could stand the minute study that is now demanded and 
applied. That minuteness is not restricted to geography, but extends to 
every department of interpretation. It is not a new discovery that the 
perplexing variety of titles for governors and magistrates of cities is cor- 
rect in every case throughout the book; but it is now becoming far clearer 
than before that the duties, powers, and character of the officials are all 
correctly delineated. Recent discoveries are enabling us to conceive pre- 
cisely what these officials were in actual life; and each new step in our 
knowledge only makes the narrative of Acts more luminous.” 


The Bakubas of Central Africa are representatives of an evidently 
superior tribe of Africans—tall, well made, with straight noses and light 
brown skins. They came from Bakuba Land and are said to have pos- 
sessed a degree of civilization hitherto unsuspected in the wilds of the 
dark continent. They live in well constructed houses, and wear clothing 
made of an exquisite texture of palm fiber woven in hand looms. Their 
wood carving is exquisitely beautiful. They work in iron. Did they de- 
rive their civilization from the ancient Egyptians? 





ALASKAN NATIVES ON THE KLONDYKS. 


John Muir, the California naturalist and discoverer of the 
great Muir glacier, writes of “ The Alaska Trip.” 

On the arrival of the steamer most of the passengers make 
haste to go ashore to see the curious totem-poles in front of the 
massive timber houses of the Indians, and to buy curiosities, 
chiefly silver bracelets hammered from dollars and half-dollars, 
and tastefully engraved by Indian workmen; blankets better 
than those ot civilization, woven from the wool of wild goats and 
sheep; carved spoons from the horns of these animals; Shaman 
rattles, miniature totem-poles, canoes, paddles, stone hatchets, 
pipes, baskets, etc. The traders in these curious -wares are 
mostly women and children, who gather on the front platforms 
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of the half-dozen stores, sitting on their blankets, seemingly 
careless whether they sell anything or not, every other face 
blackened hideously, a naked circle about the eyes and on the 
tip of the nose, where the smut has been weathered off. The 
larger girls and the young women are brilliantly arrayed in rib- 
bons and calico, and shine among the blackened and blanketed 
old crones like scarlet tanagers in a flock of blackbirds. Besides 
curiosities, most of them have berries to seil, red, yellow and 
blue, fresh and dewy, and looking wondrous clean as compared 
with the people. These Indians are proud and intelligent, never- 
theless, and maintain an air of self-respect which no amount of 
raggedness and squalor can wholly subdue. 





ABORIGINAL BOATS OF THE NORTHWEST COAST. 


The forms of boats are products of several causes or exigencies 
cc-operating. The exigency of water is the study of the kind of 
water and its conduct, and the natives have everywhere studied 
the nature of water. The craft has resulted by a sort of natural 
selection. Thus at the mouth of the Yukon river the kyack is 
decked over with seal skin to keep off the spray; farther up the 
river is a birch-bark kyack partially decked; while still above it 
is an open birch canoe with no decking, on account of the rapids. 


THE CANOES OF THE HAIDAS. 


Many canoes may be seen along the shore, specimens of which 
may be seen in the frontispiece, all fashioned alike, with long and 
beak-like sterns and prows, the largest carrying twenty-five or 
thirty people. What the mustang is to the Mexican vaquero the 
canoe is to the Indian of the Alaska coast. They skim over the 
glassy, sheltered waters, far and near, to fish and hunt and trade, 
or merely to visit their neighbors. 

Professor Otis T. Mason exhibited before the Anthropological 
Society, May 18, 1897, a peculiar shaped boat from the Kootenay 
river, which in bow and stern was not unlike the modern ram or 
monitor, having a double point under water. The little model had 
been in the Smithsonian for forty years and was said to be an 
exact representation of the boats in use along certain parts ofthe 
Columbia river. It is made of the whole skin of the pine tree, and 
thus differs from the birch-bark canoe, which is made of pieces. 
This is reversed, so that the bast is outside and the bark inside; the 
ends are then drawn together and cut obliquely or with a slight 
curve from above downward, causing the bottom to project at 
either extremity, forming a point. 

A line drawn across the Mercator map to Asia will strike the 
Amoor river, where practically the same style of boat is 
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found, and the question was raised whether it showed contact or 
independent origin, and from the great resemblance it was 
thought the former, showing the migration of canoe forms from 
Asia to America. 

Professor Mason premised these remarks by an outline upon 
the evolution of the boat. In the study of progress, water travel 
divides itself into flotation and navigation, the former meaning 
simply keeping above the surface, the latter including the higher 
problem of movement in a determined direction. Navigation 
includes the two elements of the hull and of the mechanism of 
movement. 

The types of American aboriginal boats as conditioned by « x- 
igencies were then considered, beginning at the extreme north: 

Kyack, or swift flying or man’s boat for seal hunting. Umack, 
or scow or woman’s boat for transportation. 

Canada and northern United States, birch canoe, Haida. 

Lower down on Pacific coast, Dugout, Thlinkit, Chinook. 

Inland, Columbia river, Kootenay. 

Missouri river, bull boat, which is nothing but a sort of crate 
with bull hide over it and pulled by a rawhide line, z. ¢., towed. 

South in east, Pirogue or dugout oi soft log. 

South and west, reed float or raft, reed catamaran. 

On Pacific side of South America, Balsa. 

In the interior and southward, wood and skin. 

The Selungs—a tribe of fishermen in the Margni Arche- 
pelago-—are so very rude that they have no weapon, except 
the trident spear; and no houses, except the huts, which are 
made by placing four sticks’ on the ground and throwing a 
mat over them; and no food except fish and turtles, which 
they gather from the water, but they build boats which show 
considerable skill. These are made out of the trunk of the 
palm. The bottom is scooped out and opened or flattened 
in the center, rising at each extremity into a crescent shaped 
bow and stern. Above this solid bottom they place above 
one another palm or yoingan sticks, bent into the rounded 
form of the boat’s side, being compressed at the stern so as 
not to interfere with the symmetrical figure of the boat. The 
interstices are caulked with palm hemp. . This is their home. 
In it, they wander from island to island, during a life time, 
and to this they trust their life and property. They are very 
much given todrunkenness. They depend for recovery from 
sickness solely on supernatural aid and the power of their 
medicine men or Shamans to exorcise the evil spirit and to 
draw out the disease from the body of the patient in a sort 
ef a ‘‘devil dance.” It is a thirsty devil which is exorcised, 
for a whole jar of shamshoo is drunk off by the possessed 
man.—R. C. Temple in the Indian Antiquary, May, 1897. 
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The Story of Language. By Charles Woodward Huston, author of The 
Beginnings of Civilization. A. C. McClurg& Co., Chicago, 1897; pp. 392. 
This book contains an excellent summary of what has been written on 

the history of language. It contains, in Chapter I, a classification of the 

languages according to the stages of development as follows: 1, Monosyl- 
labic; 2, Agglutinative; 3, Holophrastic or Polysynthetic; 4, Inflectional; 

5, Analytic. The Chinese language is given as a specimen of the first, 

Finnic and Tungus as the second, American the third, Aryan the fourth, 

modern languages the fifth. 

He also speaks, in Chapter II, of the Myths and the “Submerged Myth- 
ology” as one source of information about languages. The unearthing of 
roots of the Aryan language is the subject of Chapter IV. The variety of 
languages is owing to the separation of races. The more barbarous the 
race, the more numerous will be the tribal units, and the greater number 
of varieties of speech. Unless thrown into definite form by embodiment 
in a literature of some kind, language is constantly changing. Some races 
reach the plane of development where written literature appears, whose lan- 
guage is monosyllabic, while with others it is agglutinative,and soon. This * 
gives the stereotyped forms which are recognized as ethnic. The American 
races did not reach the point of written literature. Their language was in 
a formative state, though they are supposed to belong to the great Turanian 
stock. “Their holophrastic type of speech, in which they put together in 
one utterance all the ideas they intend to express, is but an expansion of 
the agglutinative.” ‘There was an infusion of Polynesian blood along the 
North Pacific Ocean, and possibly from the Cambodian shores among the 
civilized races of Central America.” 

The Semitic tongues include Assyrian, Hebrew, Phoenician, Aramaic 
and Arabic. The chief characteristics are: First, every verbal root is made 
up of three consonants; second, the verb has only two tenses—past and 
present; the lack of the verb to be. “Midway between the agglutinative 
type of the Turanians and the holophrastic tongue of the Americans, must 
be placed the Basque and the Etruscan.” The ancient Acadians, who were 
allied with the Etruscans, were the earliest civilizers of Europe. 

“The probability is that the same Turanian genius lay at the founda- 
tion of early Egyptian, Chaldean and Chinese civilization.” Like the rest 
of the Turanian languages, the Chinese has no distinction of gender. “The 
principal excellences and advantages of the Chinese written language are 
its remarkable compactness and power of expression.” The tongues of the 
Accads are the oldest of which we possess any trace.’ The Hittites was 
also of indefinite antiquity. They wrote in hieroglyphics of their own. 
There are five large groups on the north of Asia which use the agglutina- 
tive language—Tungus, Mongols, Finns, Turks and Samoyedes. “Anthro- 
pologists agree that the races found on the American Continent by Colum- 


bus show greater uniformity than the races of the old world.” Still, “all 
et eS) wee ‘ 
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the traditional myths show the coming of civilizers differing from the na- 
tives.” “White men with broad brows and flowing beards.” “The effect 
produced by the advent of these strangers cannot be explained on the Solar 
Myth theory.” The great multiplication of languages proves that the race 
had long been at a low stage of progress; that at no time had it risen by 
its own unaided efforts to the scale of civilization. The ruins that bear 
witness to the most ancient civilization are those in the Southern regions. 
“There are cities here whose glory departed before the Spaniards came.” 
“In Yucatan, alone, there are over forty ruins in the forests. The identity 
of the hieroglyphic characters proves a common origin for their civiliza- 
tions.” ‘There are no hieroglyphics found among the Peruvians.” 

These assertions of the author, and the suggestion that Buddhistic 
priests reached America, confirm the opinion which the writer of this re- 
view has long held, though they will probably make a sensation among 
the linguists. The strongest proof that Buddhist priests reached America 
is found on a tablet which was recently received at the Field Columbian 
Museum. Upon this tablet there is a seated figure, holding up the right 
hand, with the fingers chiseled exactly as represented in an idol in our pos- 
session, as well as in nearly all other figures of Buddha. The tablet was 
sent from Nicaragua. 


Cabot’s Discovery of North America. By G.E. Weare, London; John Mc- 

Queen, Philadelphia. J. B. Lippencott Company, 1897. 

This book carries us back to the time of the World’s Fair, when so many 
were studying the life and voyages of Columbus, and when maps, portraits 
and historical books were read with such avidity. The first chapter con- 
tains a summary of the history of the various travelers and navigators and 
map makers who prepared the way for Columbus and those who followed 
him, and informs about the strange ideas and fancies which prevailed as to 
the islands and continents which were situated in the far East. The story 
of Atlantis, which had been told by Solon and by Plato, as an island beyond 
the “Pillars of Hercules,” and larger than Africa and Asia put together, 
was believed to be true, and the descriptions of Marco Polo, Sir John Man- 
deville, whoever-he was, only magnified the vision. Prince Henry of Portu- 
gal took into hisemploy a number of Venetians, Genoese and Florentines, 
and undertook the circumnavigation of Africa, but died in 1463 without 
accomplishing his desire. As the outgrowth of numerous traditions, vari- 
ous maps were produced, on which certain islands known as“St. Brandon,” 
“Brasil,” “Antillia,” “The Island of the Seven Cities,” were placed. Among 
these was the Ptolemy map of 1482 and the Ortellius map. The men of 
Bristol placed so much confidence in these current stories that in the year 
1480 they sent out an expedition in search of the island of “Brasille.” The 
ships cruised about for nine months (or nine weeks) without finding the 
island. “They continued for seven years to send out every year, two, three 
or four light ships in search of this island and the ‘Island of Seven Cities.’” 

In 1497 John Cabot, who was of Genoese origin, after fifteen years’ resi- 
dence in Venice, sailed from Bristol on a voyage of discovery, under the 
direct authority of Henry the VII, of England. It will be remembered that 
King Henry had missed the opportunity of engaging Christopher Columbus 
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by a mere mischance. He therefore gladly extended his protection to the 
Venetian, John Cabot, “whose reputation as a skillful pilot was littie in- 
ferior to that of the celebrated Genoese.” He had long resided in England, 
and was already favorably known to the King, who had established trade 
between Bristol and Iceland and the Northern Seas. 


John Cabot set sail in the Matthew, in May, 1497. A picture of this 
ship and of the church at Bristol, called St. Mary Redcliff, a beautiful 
structure, is given in the book. This church contains a memorial of Sir 
William Penn, the father of William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania. 
“Never was a voyage of discovery, the consequences of which were so far- 
reaching, entered upon with less pomp and circumstance.” “No diary of 
the voyage has been preserved.” ‘The Matthew came home again the 6th 
of August, 1497.” “Still, embassadors and others became interested in the 
reports of the voyage.” ‘Great honor was paid to Cabot, who is called the 
Great Admira). He dresses in silk, and these Englishmen run after him 
like insane people.” Such is the language of a letter written by a native of 
Venice to his brothers. He returned with the announcement that he had 
landed in the Great Kahn’s Empire. “Cabot derived no benefit, either 
directly or indirectly, for he merely brought back with him ‘certain snares, 
which had been set to catch game, and a needle for making nets.’” The 
supposition is that he landed upon the coast and found these things. A 
dispatch to the Duke of Milan states: “He is returned safe, and has found 
two very large and fertile new islands, having likewise discovered ‘the 
seven cities,’ four hundred leagues from England.” Another dispatch, 
dated the 18th of December, 1497, states: “His Majesty has gained a part 
of Asia without a stroke of the sword, for a popular Venetian, called Messer 
Joanne Cabot, departed from Bristol in a little ship, with eighteen persons, 
passing Ireland more to the west, and ascending towards the north, he be- 
gan to navigate the eastern part of the ocean Having wandered enough, 
he came at last to the main land, where he planted the royal banner, took 
possession for His Highness, made certain marks and returned.” 

Such are the conflicting accounts of the Discovery by John Cabot, as 
given in this book. Though dispatches and translations are given 
in great numbers in the volume, the impression formed is that the event 
made very little sensation. 

A second voyage was undertaken the following year, in a fleet of five 
vessels, which carried provisions for one year. but from the date of the sail- 
ing down to the present time, the fate of John Cabot and his score of ad- 
venturers has been shrouded in mystery. There are several accounts 
which ascribe the discovery of America to Sebastian Cabot. Even the 
Decades of Peter Marty ascribe it to him. The extraordinary statement 
is made that Sebastian Cabot invented a name for a portion of the region, 
which he alleged he had discovered—the name Baccalaos—because in the 
seas thereabout he found so great multitudes of certain great fishes, which 
the inhabitants call baccaloas, that they sometimes stayed his ships. The 
name was taken from the Basque language, and is deemed by some to be 
conclusive evidence of the previous acquaintance of the Basques with this 
coast. 

Stillit will be found, then, that the book is suggestive, and, whatever may 
be said about the style and method of treating the subject, it will have a 
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great value to those who are studying early American history, and especially 
those who are interested in pre-Columbian history. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


U. S. Geological Survey, Charles D. Walcott, Director. XVII Annual Re- 
port, 1895-96. Parts I, II and III. 

Ditto, Monographs—XXV, Upham, Glacial Lake Agassiz; XXVI, New- 
berry, The Flora and Amboy Clays; XX VII, Emmons, Cross Eldridge, 
Geology of the Denver Basin; XXVIII, Vanhise, Bailey, Smyth, The 
Marquette Iron-bearing District of Michigan. 

The Import of the Totem. A Study from the Omaha Tribe, by Alice C. 
Fletcher. The Salem Press, Salem, Mass., 1897. 

Observations on a Collection of Papuan Crania. By George A. Dorsey, 
with Notes on Preservation and Decorative Features by W. H. Holmes, 
Curator Department Anthropology, Field Columbian Museum. Pub- 
lication 21, Anthropological Series, Vol. II, No.1. 1897. 

Influence of Environment Upon Human Industries or Arts. By Otis Tuf- 

ton Mason. From the Smithsonian Report for 1895, pp. 639-665. 1896. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


A Preliminary Report on the Exploration of Ancient Key-Dweller Re- 
mains on the Gulf Coast of Florida. Communicated by Frank Hamil- 
ton Cushing to the American Philosophical Society, Nov. 6, 1896. 


International Exchange List of the Smithsonian Institution. Corrected 
to July, 1897. Published by Smithsonian Institution, 1897. 

































Egypt Exploration Fund. 


WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, D. D., D. C. L., Vice President and Hon- 
orary Secretary for the United States. 


PROF. FLINDERS PETRIE, D. C. L., Chief Explorer. 





The annual royal folio volume, superbly illustrated in colors from the 
mural scenes and texts should be in all libraries. But $5.00 secures it ; also the 
Archeological Report, illustrated; and the Annual Report. Checks payable 
to FRANCIS C, FOSTER, Honorary Treasurer. 


The latest discoveries are found in these publications. Archzologists and 
all students in the History of Man should have them. Send for the circulars, 
full of information, to the Secretary, 


MRS. MARIE N. BUCKMAN, 
59 Temple Street, Boston. 


EL KAB. 


Wall Drawings and Monuments 


—pY— 


J. J. TAYLOR, F. S. A. 








Two volumes now ready: Paheziand Sebeknekht; royal (20 x 25 inches); 
$10.50 each volume. The views and colorings from these noted tombs 
splendidly illustrate the habits and labors of the civil life of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. But 250 copies of Pahezi and 150 of Sebeknekht are printed, All inter- 
ested and all libraries should possess these superb books. 

REV. WILLIAM C. WINSLOW in the Antiquarian for March-April 1896, 
says: ‘*The accomplished author is performing a labor of high artistic merit of 
great archzological value and of much interest to all who make the monu- 
ments of Egypt either a study or a topic for reading.” 


Address, 
MRS. MARIE N. BUCKMAN, 


Secretary of Egypt Exploration Fund. 


59 Temple Street, - Boston, Mass. 
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Ought you not to subscribe for Epucation the coming year ? 
Please remember that— 
I—It is the oldest of the high-class edu- | U. S. Commissioner William T. Harris, 


cational magazines. ee ee ie utes 
II—It is contributed to and read by many Li. . D., I vouid nt Charle A De Garmo, 
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ligent person, viz: those that relate to the A. D. Mayo, Hon. Henry Sabin, Supt. J. 


education of the human race. M. Greenwood, Supt. G. T. Dutton, Supt. 
‘ oe seep you in touch with the | ©, F. Carrol, Supt. C. B. Gilbert, Dr. 
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sive profession. Ray Green Hvling, Samuel Thurber, Ed- 
V—It does not compete with the cheaper | ward P. Powell, Arthur Inkersley, Will 
school papers, which deal with class-room | g Monroe, Conway Macmillan, 
methods. It takes a broader outlook and | rey 2 ilies denial ; 
discusses the deeper problems of pedagogy oe the contributors 
as a profession, to EDUCATION. 
EDUCATION ought to be in every Public Library and Reading Room in the Land. 
Is it in yours ! 
oti ‘ 35 Ce aN xr. Sample copy for six 2c stamps 
ubscription Price, $3.00 5 3 Cents a Number ple cop: 4 ps. 
a pt 0 ° $ : ? Not issued during July and August. Try it for a Year! 

We can sell you a set of * MIZRAIM,” in six parts, or in two bound volumes. Write us 
for particulars. 

Ancient Egy t, or Mizraim. by SAmuEL AuGustTUS BINION, is a truly magnificent work. 
One sits enraptured before these life-like reproductions of the majestic and marvelous 
temples of old Egypt. Here, in these seventy-two full-page plates of great size (19x25), are 
set forth in the original colors, which blend with wondrous harmony, the grandeur and 
the beauty, within as well as without, of the mighty temples of Dendera, Karnak and 
Thebes. The Pyramids and the impenetrable Sphinx rise solemnly before us. We look 
across the Nile and fields of sand on the hot splendors of the Oriental sunset. The stu- 
dent of history. the artist, the poet and the lover of the sublime and the beautiful will 
sit entranced as, one by one, these views meet their eyes. New kindlings of soul will be 
felt and a bond of friendship with those deeply bronzed men who wrought so heroically 
and left such a mighty and age-subduing impress upon the face of nature in Thebes and 


all along the Nile. 
ASSONW od PALMER, 


50 BROMFIELD STREET—BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dear Mr. Hovsrook: March 14th, 1896. 
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ology and sociology presents to Christian people what they need. Your aim 
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With best wishes for abundant success, 
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PREHISTORIC AMERICA. 


THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 
ANIMAL EFFIGIES. 
PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS. 
PREHISTORIC RELICS. 
PRIMITIVE SYMBOLS. 


CLIFF-DWELLERS ANCIENT CITIES OF 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


The editor of the American Antiquarian is publishing a series 
of Looks on PRE-COLUMBIAN TIMES, and offers the whole series 
to SUBSCRIBERS. These volumes are fully illustrated,.and con- 
tain all the latest information on the subject. This is the time 
for readers to become acquainted with Pre-Columbian America. 


NOW READY: 
I. The Mound-builders—Their Works and Relics. 


An interesting resume of all that has been written on this interesting subject, the Mound- 
builders. The book contains an analysis of the dificrent classes of works and relics; gives 
descriptions of all the prominent mounds and earthworks with wood-cuts to illustrate them. 
The Mound-builders are treated as if they were a living race and their works repeopled. 
Their clan system, religious beliefs, social life, domestic habits, artistic tastes, and mental 
traits, as embodied in their works and relics, are brought before the reader, and a picture 
is given of their prehistoric condition. It is the only complete work on this subject ever 
published, Fully illustrated. 400 pages, cloth, 3oo Ill. Price, postpaid, $3.70. 


II. Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds. 


A large proportion of these Mounds and Effigies were discovered, surveyed and platted by 
the author, the engravings of which are given in the book. The work contains a description 
of the Great Serpent and many other curious objects. It treats of the totem system. It alsa 
describes the game drives and the dream gods of the ancient hunters ; in fact, brings the 
teader into contact with the wild life and the wild animals of the interior, and gives au 
interesting picture of the st”ange habits and ways of the effigy builders. The second edition 
vill be sent, postpaid, $3.70. Illustrated with 270 Wood-cuts, 360 pages. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


One person in Iowa sold twelve copies of the book op Animal Effigies in two 
days. The one on Mound-Builders will sell much better. 


Liberal Discounts Offered to Canvassers. 


° The Editor of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN is pre- 

XC ange 0 € ICS pared to exchange Rooks, Magazines and Relics 

: : : with Authors and Collectors. The following is the 
list: (1) A fine assortment of Swiss Lake Relics (2) Alarge quantity of Mound-Builders’ 
Relics, many from the valley of the Ohio. (3) Books on Mound-Builders, Emblematic 
eee « and Pre-Historic Relics. (4) Back numbers of AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN; also bi- 
monthly sets. 
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CHAPTER IV—The Attitudes of Animals Represented. 

CHAPTER V—The Religious Character of the Emblematic Monnds. 
CHAPTER VI—Ancient Agricultural Works. 
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The Chicago Evening Journal says: 


Among the students of this fasciuating subject, a high rank must be accorded to 
Rev. Stephen D, Peet, of Mendon, IIl., who for many years has devoted himself to 
its investigation. Through the mediumof his bi-monthly Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal, Mr. Peet has kept the public informed of the progress made in his favorite 
study, and has from time to time embodied the results of his own and his fellow 
laborers’ investigations in substantial volumes. Such a volume, the second in a 
series bearing the general title of ‘Prehistoric America,” is now before us. It is ew. 
titled “Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies” (Chicago: American Antiquarian 
office), -— is ney encyclopedia of information upon the subject, e.. F, we 8 
. . ° * This work, which is illustrated with hundreds of 
cuaated is Seainian to such aspects of the general question as the religious charac- 
ter of the mounds, the attitudes of the animals represented, and village sites and 
clan residences, while the great question of all, “‘ Who Were the Effigy Builders?” 
is made a subject of a special chapter, This chapter is perhaps the most interesting, 
although it is obvious that science is not yet in a position to more than hint at an 
answer to the question. At present the evidence seems to suggest that they were 
the Dakotas or an allied tribe. We recommend Mr, Peet’s thorough discussion of 
“he aublect to all who are interested in such mattarsa, 


Orders can be sent to the Publishing House, 17 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, or to the author’s residence, Good Hope, III. 
POS TPATD $3 ZO 
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THE POINTS ILLUSTRATED BY THIS BOOK ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


‘‘Age of 


There was tormerly on this continent a class of people to whom the name “Mound- 
builders” has been given, for they introduced the mound-building age. The date of 
their first appearance is unknown, but it is supposed to have been some time after the 
glacial period—between that and the Discovery, thus making them contemporaneous 
with the Cliff-dwellers of the West and the civilized people of the Southwest. The in- 
terval of time between the glacial period and the “‘Mound-builders” may be called the 


the Mastodon,’’ 


For the bones of the mastodon are numerous in the peat swamps and the superficial 
gravels. These are sometimes found associated with the relics of hunters and the re- 
mains of fire, thus showing that man existed on the continent at the same time as these 
now extinct animals, The Mound-builders came on the stage near the close of the age 
of the mastodon, and continued up to the time of the “Discovery.” During the 


Mound-Builders’ Age 


The buffalo herds became numerous, and some of the Mound-builders became hunters 
of the buffalo and gave up their former habits and modes of life. The Mound-builders 
were not all of one race. They did not all have the same customs and habits, nor were 
they all of the same grade. There is a great difference between them. Some of them were 
hunters, others were warriors and dwelt in forts, others were hcrticulturists and lived in 
walled towns, and others were agriculturists, who surrounded their villages with large 
fields of corn and practiced field agriculture. The Mississippi Valley was the habitat of 
the Mound-builders. It may be divided into eight districts, each one of which shows 


Different Classes of Works and Different Grades of Society, 


Thus indicating that different tribes of Mound-builders occupied the different districts. 
These different classes of works are found in different districts: Conical Mounds in the 
prairie region of the Upper Mississippi, Effigies in Wisconsin, Military Works in Mich- 
igan, Northern Ohio and New York, Sacred Enclosures and Village Enclosures in 
Southern Ohio and Indiana, Stone Graves on the Cumberland River in Tennessee, I odge 
Circles in Arkansas, Bee Hive Tombs in North Carolina and East Tennessee, and Pyr- 
amids on the Lower Mississippi and in the Gulf States. There were 


Migrations Among the [Mound-Builders, 


Some of them caused by the crowding of populations from the south to the north; others 
caused by the incursions of the wild hunter tribes, who advanced from the north to the 
south. The Defenses of the Mound-builders are scattered over the entire Mississippi 
Valley. They do not all belong to the same period or exhibit the same grade, but they 
correspond to the other works and relics, and show a succession of population. The 
Religion of the Mound-builders was varied. Some of them were Animal Worshipers, 
others Sun Worshipers, others Idolaters, others Ancestor Worshipers. The Fire Cult 
and the Water Cult have aiso been recognized. The 


Relics of the Mound-Builders 


Vary according to the districts. Copper abounds in Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and Ohio; 
Pottery of a high grade in Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee and the Gulf States; Carved 
Pipes are the most numerous in Ohio; Agricultural Implements in Illinois, near St. 
Louis, Mo., and Nashville, Tenn; Duck Pipes and Idol Pipes or Portrait Pipes in Ten- 
nessee and Georgia; a few Gold and Silver Ornaments and Pear! Beads have been found 
in Ohio; Carved Shell Gorgets and Copper Spools in Tennessee, and capens Plates in 
the shape of winged human figures in the stone graves at the bottom of the pyramids 
in Georgia. There is a difference between the Relics of the Mound-builders and the 
Indians, and between the earlier and later Mound-builders, as well as between the relics 
of the different districts. The relics from the altars are different from those of the ash 
pits in Ohio. The ° 


Civilization of the Moz=d-Builders 


PRIC 


Varies according to the districts and periods. That which appeared at the south, in- 
cluding that in Ohio and Tennessee, was of a much higher grade than that which pre- 
vailed in the Northern States, along the chain of the Great Lakes. The civilization was 
not equal to that of Mexico or Central America, but may be compared to that of the 
Cliff-dwellers in the Pueblos. The Mound-builders did not possess an alphabet, though 
they had an extensive symbolism, and practiced elaborate religious rites. Their art 
consisted mainly in the imitation of natural objects, and articles of dress and ornament 
and in the finish of weapons of war. Their architecture exhibited itselt in the erection 
of massive earth-works—effigies, pyramids, walled enclosures—and occasionaliy in the 
erection of stone forts. Little is known about the house architecture of the Mound- 
builders. The book contains a summary of all that has been written upon this subject 
and brings information up to date, and includes an account of the latest discoveries. It 
is the standard work upon the Mound-builders. 
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The Associate Editors for 1897 and their Departments will be as follows : 


DR. D. G. BRINTON, Philadelphia—European Archeology. 

REV. WM. C. WINSLOW, D. D. LL. D., Boston—Egyptology. 
PROF. T. F. WRIGHT, Cambridge, Mass.—Discoveries in Palestine. 
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These gentlemen will furnish notes, from month to month, and so will keep 
our readers informed as to all that is transpiring in the line of Archzology 
throughout the world. 

A large number of New Contrisutorshave been secured, many of them the 


very best scholars, 


The volume for 1897 will contain a series of articles from 
prominent Geologists on such topics as the following: ‘ Earth 
and Man,” “Man and Nature,” “Man, Mastodon and the Mo- 
raines,” “ Ice and Agriculture,” “ Forrest and Prairie,” “ Scenery 
and Society,” “Soils and Seasons,’’ “Earth’s Preparation for 
Man.” All of these will be fully illustrated. 

These subjects belong to a new department of study to which 
scientific men are now giving much attention. The AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN is the first journal to take them up as a series. 
The object of these articles is to present the practical side of the 
science of Geology as connected with Anthropology, or, in other 
words, “The Meeting Place of Geology and History.” 





